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IR JOHN DatryMpP Le remarks, in the preface to the second 
volume of his ‘“* Memoirs,” that, when he found the 
French dispatches of Barillon displaying Lord Russell as 
intriguing with the court of Versailles, and Algernon Sidney 
as taking money from the same traitorous source, he felt very 
nearly the sort of shock that he should have experienced if he 
had seen a son turn his back in the day of battle. There is 
something so magnificent in this burst of patriotic indig- 
nation, — something so imposing, in the double sense of the 
word, in this theatrical start, — that any reader who had gone 
no further than the preface, and was imperfectly acquainted with 
the Baronet’s heroic style and insidious views, would actually 
suppose him to be in earnest, and would believe that, instead 
of chuckling at an opportunity of bringing suspicion on two 
illustrious Whigs*, he actually felt the pang which he could 
so happily feign at the imputed dishonour of his countrymen. 


——— 











_—_— _ —_— — -—— 


* The distinction of parties into Whigs and Tories did not take 
place till the year 1680. As Sir John Dalrymple has exposed 
himself to the rebuke of Lord John Russell by applying these 
terms to the leaders and the opposers of the second Dutch war is 
1672, we shall in course stand convicted of a similar anachronism : 
but the terms are so short, so convenient, and so well known, that 
we shall not scruple to anticipate the application of them, espe- 
cially as the essential principles of the distinction have always 
existed among us, under some denomination. 


Rev. Marcu, 1820. Q A vague 
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A vague suspicion, however, that all was not sound might 
cross such a reader’s mind, when he perceived this sweeping in- 
ference drawn ; nately, “ that no party in this country has a 
right to assume over another from the merit of their ances- 
tors; it being too plain from the following papers that 
Whigs and Tories, in their turns, have been the enemies of 
their country.” Here we obtain a glimpse of Sir John’s ob- 
ject, which is clearly displayed in the course of his work; 
viz. to throw disgrace on those W higs who opposed the des- 
potic measures of the house of Stuart, by classing them 
with such men as Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Lauder- 
dale, and the most flagitious ministers of Charles and James. 
Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney enemies of their country ! 
Monstrous injustice to two names that will, it is hoped, be 
for ever dear to every English heart! “ When their memory 
shall cease to be an object of respect and veneration, it re- 
quires no spirit of prophecy,” (says Mr. Fox,) “ to foretell 
that English liberty will be fast approaching to its final con- 
summation.” ‘To degrade such men, who suffered for their 
virtues, not their crimes, is to level all moral and political 
distinctions of character, to destroy all confidence in public 
probity, and to deaden the only hope which sometimes re- 
mains to cheer and animate the fainting spirit of the patriot; 
the hope that his memory may live in distant ages, and his 
present exertions be appreciated and rewarded in the esti- 
mation of a grateful posterity. Of Russell and of Sidney we 
shall say what Junius said of Lord Chatham: * Recorded 
honours shall gather round their monument and thicken over 
them: it is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels that 
adorn it.” 

We rejoice to see a descendant of Lord Russell imbibing 
the spirit of his illustrious ancestor, emulating his public 
virtues, and sitting down not only to vindicate his fame but 
to record his ample merits. ‘The commencement of the po- 
litical career of Lord John is worthy of his predecessor : 


“* Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant.” (Hor.) 


With every advantage which birth, talents, and education, 
honourable example, and uncorrupted morals, can bestow, he 
justifies us in anticipating a course of consistent action that 
will be glorious to himself, and useful to his country. 

The immediate object of this publication is thus explained 
in the preface : 


‘ Although it cannot fail to be gratifying to the feelings of a 
descendant of Lord Russell to record the actions of so worthy an 
ancestor, 
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ancestor, I should hardly have undertaken the task without some 
view of general utility. The fame of Lord Russell might be 
safely left to the historians ofall parties, who concur in his praise ; 
nor have the endeavours which have been lately made to detract 
from his merits, obtained sutiicient notice from the public to re- 
quire an answer. But in these times, when love of liberty is 
too generally supposed to be allied with rash innovation, impiety, 
and anarchy, it seems to me desirable to exhibit to the world, at 
full length, the portrait of a man who, heir to wealth and title, 
was foremost in defending the privileges of the people: who, 
when busily occupied in the affairs of public life, was revered in 
his own family as the best of husbands and of fathers: who joined 
the truest sense of religion with the unqualified assertion of free- 
dom: who, after an honest perseverance in a good cause, at length 
attested, on the scaffold, his attachment to the ancient principles 
of the constitution, and the unalienable right of resistance. Nor 
does it take away from the usefulness of such an attempt, that 
Lord Russell was sometimes led into error by credulity or party 
zeal: let others attempt, if they can, to avoid such mistakes ; but 
let them, at the same time, confess, that the courage and perse- 
verance of Lord Russell were amongst the chief causes of that 
Revolution to which we owe our present liberties.’ 


Lord R. is not here exhibited as the powerful and splendid 
political leader, but as a man of inflexible integrity and un- 
sullied honour ; plain, sober, and unaffected; endowed with 
solid rather than brilliant talents; not attempting to distinguish 
his own merit from that of the party with which he acted, or 
to be the original proposer of any great measure, but always 
inclined to the course which was the least striking and am- 
bitious. 

He was the third son of William Earl of Bedford, by 
Lady Anne Carr, daughter of the Countess of Somerset, and 
was born Sept. 29. 1639. Of his early years, history has 
nothing particular to relate. Like other young men of rank, 
then as now, having finished his course of academical studies, 
he travelled on the Continent, and on his return initiated 
himself into public life by taking a seat in the House of 
Commons; where he sat a silent member for more than 
twelve years, and might have continued through life an inac- 
tive representative, (says his biographer,) had not extraor- 
dinary events called forth the native energy of his character, 
never afterward to slumber till ‘ he slept the sleep of death.” 
— The most fortunate circumstance in his life was his mar- 
riage in 1669 with Rachael Wriothesley, daughter to the 
Earl of Southampton, and widow of Lord Vaughan, eldest 
son of Lord Carberry. 

Where are we to find colours for the portraiture of this 
Lady Russell? Anacreon says that nature bestowed beauty on 
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woman as more potent in conquest than the sword and the 
spear, and more effective in defence than the armour and the 
shield. ‘This beauty, which the refined voluptuary celebrated 
as triumphant and resistless in the person of woman, may, 
without flattery, be ascribed to her mind. The affections of 
the female sex are far stronger and more ardent than our own; 
and, had it till then been disputable, the countless instances 
of their heroic conduct during the French Revolution, re- 
corded on most unquestionable authority, have settled this 
fact for ever. No personal fatigue could overcome them; 
and no personal danger could for an instant deter them from 
seeking in the foulest dungeons the father or the child, the 
husband or the lover. Months after months were they known 
to secreté from revolutionary vengeance some object of their 
affection, when the discovery of his concealment would have 
been his inevitable and immediate death. Were a friend ar- 
rested, their ingenuity never relaxed a moment in contrivances 
for his escape: were he naked, they clothed him: were he 
sick, they visited him; and when all efforts proved unavailing 
for his deliverance, often did they infuse into his sinking 
soul their own ability to meet death with fortitude, and even 
with cheerfulness. During infancy, they nourish us; during 
the periods of youth and manhood, they are the charm of 
our existence: in old age, they cherish and console us; and 
on the bed of sickness, the exquisite delicacy of their atten- 
tions, the tiresome watchings which they will undergo with- 
out a murmur, the fretfulness which they will bear with 
complacency, and the good offices (however repulsive) which 
they are at all times ready to perform, demand from us more 
than every return of attachment, gratitude, kindness, and 
love, which it is in our power to make. ‘This is that all- 
powerful beauty which nature gives to woman : — this is that 
beauty which indeed turns the edge of the sword, and makes 
the spear fall pointless. Such are the reflections which a 
memoir of Lady Russell and a sélection from her Letters 
cannot fail to excite; and to the influence of this excellent 
woman, endowed with every grace of person and of mind, are 
to be attributed not only the happiness but many of the most 
admirable qualities of her noble husband. She was affection- 
ate in prosperity, heroic in adversity, and prepared by the 
ractice of virtue, by the cultivation of piety and religion, 
and by the constant discipline of a devout spirit, to bear with 
resignation that dreadful change of fortune which she was 
destined to experience. ‘To form any conception how dread- 
ful that change was, we must know a little of the terms on 
which this exemplary couple lived. It is not enough to say 
16 that 
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that the period of Lady Russell’s married life had been a 
period of uninterrupted felicity. So few were the hours of 
separation from her husband during almost fourteen years, 
that, but for an affection too tender and too ardent to be re- 
pressed in its expression for a single day, we should have 
been without many of these ‘ the most touching love- 
letters’ surely that were ever penned. We may take any 
one; it signifies not which, for they all bear the same seal 
and impress of affection : 
‘ Lerrer XXIV. 
‘ [From Stratton to London, 20th September, 1681.] 

‘ To see any body preparing, and taking their way to see what 
I long to do a thousand times more than they, makes me not en- 
dure to suffer their going, without saying something to my best 
life; though it is a kind of anticipating my joy when we shall 
meet, to allow myself so much before the time: but I confess I 
feel a great deal, that, though I left London with great reluctance, 
(as it is easy to persuade men a woman does, ) yet that I am not like 
to leave Stratton with greater. They will tell you how well I got 
hither, and how weil I found our dear treasure here: your boy 
will please you; you will, I think, find him improved, though I 
tell you so beforehand. They fancy he wanted you; for, as soon 
as I alighted, he followed, calling Papa; but I suppose, it is the 
word he has most command of; so was not disobliged by the little 
fellow. The girls were fine, in remembrance of the happy 2gth of 
September * ; and we drank your health, after a red-deer pie; 
and at night your girls and I supped on a sack posset: nay Master+ 
would have his room; and for haste burnt his fingers in the pos- 
set; but he does but rub his hands for it. It is the most glorious 
weather here that ever was seen. ‘The coach shall meet you at 
the cabbage-garden: be there by eight o’clock, or a little after ; 
though I guess you can hardly be there so soon, day breaks so 
late ; and indeed the mornings are so misty, it is not wholesome 
to be in the air so early. 1 do propose going to my neighbour 
Worsley to-day. I would fain be telling my heart more things — 
any thing to be in a kind of talk with him ; but, I believe, Spencer 
stays for my dispatch: he was willing to go early ; but this was to 
be the delight of this morning, and the support of the day. It is 
performed in bed, thy pillow at my back; where thy dear head 
shall lie, I hope, to-morrow night, and many more, I trust in His 
mercy, notwithstanding all our enemies or ill-wishers. Love, and 
be willing to be loved by, R. Russe. 

‘ J have not seen your brother; yet I wish matters go well. 

‘ For the Lord Russell.’ 


A volume of Lady Russell’s Letters was published almost 
half a century ago, and noticed by us at the time.t We 


— -_ 


‘ * The birth-day of Lord Russell.’ ‘ + Her son.’ 
{ See M.R. for 1773, vol. xlviii. 
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know not to whom the public is indebted for the present 
selection and the memoir which precedes it, but evidently to 
some lady, well acquainted with the Russell and Devonshire 
families, and who justly appreciates the character which has 
called forth her exertions. In the dedication to the Duke of 
Devonshire, she says: 


‘ The volume of her Letters published have already shown her 
in the exalted characters of an Heroine and a Saint. In the 
resent Letters, where we are admitted into the inmost recesses of 
he heart, she appears in the captivating form of the most tender 
and attached of women. The strain of artless passion, of love 
exalted by every sentiment of the heart, and of the understanding, 
which breathes through all those addressed to her lord, make 
them, certainly, the most touching, Love-Letters I ever read ; 
while the almost prophetic exhortations they contain, both to him 
and herself, to be prepared for the loss of a happiness she appre- 
ciated so justly, give them a singular interest, when combined 
with her subsequent misfortune, and the deep and lasting manner 
in which she felt it. In short, diving so much into her history, by 
reading so many of her Letters, and observing her conduct in 
every relation of her life, I am become such an enthusiast for her 
character, that I feel proud of being of the same sex and coun- 
try with her; and among the many honourable distinctions that 
you inherit from your ancestors, none appear to me more enviable 
than your near alliance to her blood, her virtues, and her fame.’ 


It is to be regretted, we think, that the two works which head 
this article were not incorporated into one: since, as family- 
portraits, they should have. been painted on the same canvass 
and encircled in the same frame, although executed by different 
artists. Very little more than an alteration of the title-page of 
Lord John’s work would have been required: but that little 
would have been of considerable advantage, because, from 
the detached form in which they now appear, it was necessary 
to repeat in Lady R.’s life many extracts from letters, occur- 
rences, and descriptions, which the reader is very likely to 
have just risen from perusing in the memoirs of her Lord. 
These redundances and repetitions might thus have been 
avoided; and we cannot help suggesting that, even now, it 
may not be too late to form one complete work out of the 
two. 

In order to become acquainted with the nature of the in- 
trigue, as Sir J. Dalrymple calls it, which was carried on 
between the heads of the Whig party and the court of Ver- 
sailles, it will be necessary to advert to the connection which 
had subsisted for years between that court and Charles the 
Second. In our review of Mr. Evelyn’s Memoirs, (see our 
last and our present Number,) are some of the particulars of 

a treaty 
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a treaty between Louis XIV. and Charles, for introducing 
into England the Catholic religion by foreign force; and, by 
foreign force also, and foreign money, for establishing a com- 
plete and perfect despotism in this country. It is impossible, 
says Lord John Russell, alluding to this treaty, to read it 
without indignation at the unprincipled ambition, the shame- 
less venality, and the cool hypocrisy of Charles. For the 
sake of public tranquillity, the specious and professed object 
of all coercive measures, an army of Frenchmen was to be 
introduced into England, to force the nation to embrace a 
religion which it detested; and the holy name of God was 
profaned for the purpose of sanctioning the subjugation of a 
free people by the assistance of a foreign power! It was to 
oppose this infamous project that Lord Russell left the tran- 
quillity of private life, and did not hesitate to plunge into 
the perilous vortex of political contention; in which his en- 
deavour to prevent the objects of this treaty from being at- 
tained guided his conduct, and was finally the cause of his 
death. Here we cannot refrain from quoting the noble bio- 
grapher’s vindication of party connections. * 


‘ There are persons who think the name of Party implies blame ; 
who, whilst they consider it natural and laudable that men should 
combine, for any other object of business or pleasure, and whilst 
they are lavish in bestowing their confidence on government, 
which must in its nature be a party, find something immoral and 
pernicious in every union of those who join together to save their 
country from unnecessary burdens or illegal oppression. To such 
persons Lord Russell’s conduct must appear indefensible. 

‘ But to all those who allow that party may sometimes be use- 
ful, and opposition often even necessary, 1 may safely appeal for 
the justification of his conduct. To overthrow a scheme so formed 
as that,of Charles and James, it was not sufficient to give honest, 
but unconnected votes in the House of Commons. It was neces- 
sary to oppose public discussion to secret intrigue, and persever- 
ing union to interested combination: it was necessary to overlook 
the indiscreet violence of partisans, to obtain the fruits of the 
zeal from which it sprung: it was necessary to sink every little 
difference in the great cause of the Protestant religion, and our 
ancient freedom: in fine, it was the duty of the lovers of their 
country to counteract system by system, and numbers by num- 
bers. It may likewise be remarked, that the manner in which 
this party opposed the crown, was characteristic of the nation to 
which they belonged. In any of the continental monarchies, a 
design on the part of the king to alter the religion and the laws 
of the kingdom, would have been met either with passive submis- 
sion, insurrection, or assassination. For in those countries, men 
who did not dare to speak the truth to their sovereign, were not 
afraid to take up arms against him. But in England the natural 
and constitutional method of resisting public measures hurtful _ 
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the liberty or welfare of the people, is by a parliamentary oppo- 
sition. This was the only course which Lord Russell and his 
friends ever thought of adopting; and they did it under circum- 
stances extremely discouraging, for they could expect little sup- 
port in a parliament chosen in the heat of the Restoration, and 
still less assistance from a press restrained by the curb of a 
Licence Act.’ 


It was fortunate for England that Charles was so notorious 
a hypocrite that no human being could ever trust him with- 
out the certainty of being cheated. Like two fickle lovers, 
therefore, Louis and Charles were always pouting and quar- 
relling, or kissing and making it up. It was a favourite 
object with Louis to crush the republic of Holland: in this 
object Charles was to assist him: he robbed his own subjects 
by shutting up the Exchequer; and, in time of peace, he 
piratically attacked the homeward-bound Smyrna fleet of the 
Dutch merchants, as it passed through the Channel, in order 
to obtain money for the purpose. All would not do: the 
Whigs pursued their opposition with such steadiness and 
spirit, that, in the parliament of January, 1674, it was re- 
solved to proceed to the redress of grievances, and to the re- 
moval of evil counsellors: the Cabal was ruined: peace was 
made with Holland; and the new levies of the army were 
disbanded. These measures were not very palatable to 
Charles, and he accordingly prorogued parliament for four- 
teen months; having received a sum of money expressly for 
that purpose from Louis, who was afraid that parliament might 
compel the King to make war against him. Charles would 
gladly have dispensed with parliaments altogether: but still 
the threat of assembling them served as a means of obtaining ~ 
money from Louis, who was at this time endeavouring to 
over-run the Netherlands. At one and the same instant, 
therefore, the double deceiver obtained money from parlia- 
ment to oppose Louis, and received a pension from Louis to 
enable him to dispense with parliaments, and on condition of 
preserving his neutrality! Even Mr. Hume cries open shame 
on this scandalous transaction. * 


By 
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* An act had passed for a war with France, on the 2oth of 
March, 1678, and an army raised in pursuance of it was after- 
ward kept up. Among the papers of Montague, the British 
ambassador at Versailles, which were seized by the House of 
Commons, was found one addressed to him by Lord Danby, con- 
taining the following passage, and dated March 25., five days sub- 
sequently to that measure! ‘‘ In case the conditions of peace shall 
be accepted, the King expects to have six millions of livres yearly, 
for 
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By the marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Duke 
of York’s d: aughter, Charles thought that he should allay the 
public suspicions both as to his re ligion and his French alli- 
ance, which he knew had been the chief causes of his failure 
in the project of introducing arbitrary’ government. This 
was in 1677. Lord Feversham w as appointed to propose to 
the Court of Versailles the terms of peace on which the King 
and the Prince of Orange had agreed as necessary to the 
security of the Netherlands. The terms were cood, but the 
language in which the British minister was instruc ted to urge 
them was humili: ating and disgusting. Louis was angry, re- 
fused them, and stopped Charles's pension, while he prepared 
to carry on the war with Holland. In this extremity, Charles 
was obliged to summon his parliament, which met Janu: ary 28, 
1678; and he told them that he expected a plentiful supply, 
being now engaged to join the confederates. The popular 
party, however, “suspecting his sincerity, feared that he was 
still in concert with Louis; that, when the supply was given, 
the money would be used to subdue the people of England ; ; 
and that, when the army should be in sufficient number to 
keep the country in awe, the leaders of opposition would be 
arrested. ‘These suspicions were strengthened by the autho- 
rity of Algernon Sidney; who being lately returned from 
France, was readily believed when he “declared his conviction 
that “it was all a juggle,” and that the two courts were in 
complete confidence. 

We have deemed it necessary to be thus particular, that our 
readers might the better understand the object of those in- 
trigues Which so violently shocked the sensibility of Sir John 
Dalrymple. We see that Louis, disgusted at the marriage 
of the Prince of Orange with the Duke of York’s daughter, 
withdrew the pension from Charles; and that Charles became 
enraged in his turn, -and, though parliament did not believe 
him, scemed to be really desirous of entering into measures 
against the court of Erance. Louis then took the alarm, 
and used his utmost endeavours to prevent the nccompulsl- 
ment of Charles’s ostensible designs. Lord Russell, Sidney, 
and the English patriots, actuated by a different motive, were 
equally anxious to thwart the views which they more than 
suspected their sovereign of entertaining. ‘They knew the 


for three years, from the time that this agreement shall be signed 
between his Majesty andthe King of France ; because it will be two 

or three years before he can hope to find his parliament in humour 
to give him supplies, after your having made any peace with 
France.” At the bottom were these words, ** This letter is writ 


by my order. C.R.” 
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iniquity of his schemes: he had already pawned his royal 
word to them and broken it: they could, therefore, place no 
reliance on the sincerity of his present professions with regard 
to France; and they foresaw that, if he was trusted with an 
army, he would apply it to the destruction of the civil and 
religious liberties of their country. Here was a coalition of 
interests, then, between the English patriots and the court of 
France; and they had this common object, namely, to prevent 
Charles from gaining the command of a powerful army. ‘The 
Whigs were, consequently, justified in their endeavour to em- 
ploy this coalition to a valuable purpose; and whoever reads 
the dispatches of Barillon, with attention, will be convinced 
that the object of Lord Russell and his friends, in negotiating 
with France, was not to betray the nation, but to save it from 
a relentless and unmitigated despotism.— After all, what was 
the nature of this negotiation? Barillon thus writes to his 
aster, March 14. 1678, [see Dalrymple’s Memoirs]: — 
‘© M. de Rouvigny has seen Lord Russell and Lord Hollis, 
who were fully satisfied with the assurance which he gave them 
that the King [of France] is convinced it is not his interest 
to make the King of England absolute master in his kingdom; 
and that his Majesty would contribute his endeavours to bring 
about the dissolution of this parliament,” &c. &c.— * Lord 
Russell told him that he would engage Lord Shaftesbury in 
this affair, and that they would work under-hand to hinder 
an augmentation of the sum which has been offered for carry- 
ing on the war,” &c. &c. —* He gave M. de Rouvigny to 
understand, that he suspected your Majesty approved of the 
King of England’s declaring war against you, only to give 
him an opportunity of obtaining money, and under a promise 
that, as soon as he had received the money, he would con- 
clude a peace. M. de R. told him that, to shew him clearly 
the contrary, I was ready to distribute a considerable sum in 
the parliament to prevail with it to refuse any money for the 
war, and solicited him to name the persons who might be 
gained. Lord Russell replied that he should be very sorry 
to have any commerce with persons capable of being gained 
by money: but he appeared pleased to see, by this proposal, 
that there is no private understanding between your Majesty 
and the King of England to hurt their constitution: he told 
M. de Rouvigny that he and ail his friends wanted nothing 
farther than the dissolution of the parliament; that they knew 
it could only come from the help of France,” &c. &c. Here, 
then, we learn from Barillon’s dispatch that the object of this 
intrigue, which gave such a shock to Sir John Dalrymple’s 
nerves, was to prevent Charles from obtaining a powerful 
| army, 
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army, and to procure the dissolution of parliament ; — and 
of what parliament? Of the second Long Parliament, to 
dissolve which Lord Russell had already made an unsuccess- 
ful motion in the House for an address to the throne, about 
a year before, and which had now sat seventeen years! Mr. 
Hume, Vol. VIII. p. 89., says of this parliament that, in all 
their variations, ‘* they seemed to be more governed by hu- 
mour and party-views than by public interest, and more by 
public interest than by any corrupt or private influence.’ Now 
the fact is just the reverse. Rapin, a very trust-worthy his- 
torian, says of it that, * at first, this trade [of purchasing the 
King’s creatures, either with ready money or pensions] was 
secretly carried on, but after Clifford’s advancement to the 
treasury, it was practised so openly that every man’s name and 
price were publicly known.” Vol.II. p.7o1. folio.“ Not 
less than a third of the members,” says Lord John Russell, 

quoting Marvel and ‘Temple, ** were placemen or pensioners. 
Lined Clifford had introduced, or more properly extended the 
practice of buying dow nright one man after another. Many 
of the more indigent class trafficked their votes for a dinner at 
Whitehall, and a gratuity on extraordinary occasions ; others 
had the expences ‘of their elections paid from the Treasury 
and it was common for those who had been chosen on popular 
grounds, after a few violent speeches, to seil themselves to the 
court.” Such was the parliament which Lord Russell and 
his friends were anxious to have dissolved; the dissolution of 
which they had in vain attempted by an address to the throne ; 
and which dissolution, according to Barillon, “ they knew 
could only come from the help of France.” Desperate dis- 
eases require desperate remedies. 


‘The concert between the popular party and France was a con- 
cert only in name. The opposition continued, as before, pursuing 
their own purpose, which, so far from being French, was the pre- 
servation of the English religion and laws. They promised, it is 
true, to prevent, if possible, ‘the war with France, but it was their 
bounden duty to do so. They had every reason to suppose that 
war was intended as a death-blow to liberty. The only offer which 
Rouvigny made to assist them in their endeavours with money, 
was indignantly refused. I need not point out to my readers, that 
this refusal shows Lord Russell to have been quite free from the 
general corruption of the age. But it is material to observe, that 
it proves him to have been unsuspicious of the rest of his party. It 
is clear, therefore, that the aim and end of Lord Russell was to 
preserve the constitution, and that he was not swayed by interest 
in pong that end. How then can he be called an enemy to 
his countr 

‘ But if Lord Russell did not alter his line of conduct to please 
the King of France, it may he asked what were the objects of the 
interview ? 
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interview ? I answer, the first object was to procure from his near 
relation [Rouvigny] an insight into the connection between 
Charles and Lewis. This connection was a cause of continual 
apprehension in the party, for they well knew that it might in the 
end be fatal to them, their constitution, and their country. The 
second object, however, was not so laudable; it was to procure 
from Lewis a promise to assist in obtaining a dissolution, in case 
the peace should be maintained. Yet there was nothing criminal 
in such an endeavour. ‘The imminent danger which threatened us 
from the conduct of Trance, abetting the designs of Charles, can- 
not, at this day, be pr operly estimated. At the very time when 
the parliament w as giving money for a war, Lord Danby was writ- 
ing, by his master’ s order, to beg for money as the price of peace. 
We shall presently see that, five di iys after the House of Commons 
had passed the act for a supply, Lord Danby wrote to Paris, that 
Charles expected six millions yearly from France. Had Lewis 
been sincere in the project of ma aking Charles absolute, there can 
be no doubt that it might have been easily accomplished. Was 
not this sufficient to justify the popular party in attempting to turn 
the battery the other way? The question was not, whether to 
admit foreign interference, but whether to direct foreign inter- 
ference already admitted to a good object. The conduct of Lord 
Russell, therefore, was not criminal - but it would be difficult to 
acquit him of the charge of imprudence. The object of Lewis 
must have been, by giving hopes to each party in turn, to obtain 
the command of both. Ch: arles, on the other hand, was ready to de- 
base himselfto the lowest point to maintain his alliance with France; 
any suspicion, therefore, of a connection between Lewis and the 
popular party would have rendered him more and more dependent, 
till the liberties of England might at last have been set up to auc- 
tion at Versailles.’ (Life of Lord Russell, Vol. I. p. 120.) 


We are disposed to go somewhat farther in the defence of 
Lord Russell even than his noble descendant has here done, 
and do not find it very ‘ difficult to acquit him of the charge 
of imprudence.” He might, without dishonour, have held 
intercourse with Barillon himself, when the benefit, not to say 
the salvation, of his country was the object. Still he would 
not subject himself to the imputation of what might have been 
deemed an indiscretion, but confined his intercourse exclu- 
sively to his intimate friend and near relation the Marquis of 
Rouvigny: for Lady Russell was the daughter of Rachael de 
Rouvigny, of an antient Hlugonot family in France; and the 
diplomatist, with whom Lord R. now consulted, was no other 
than his wife’s maternal uncle, who was long at the head of 
the Protestant interests in l’ranece, as Deputy-General of the 
Reformed Churches. He was not only a very accomplished, 
but a very worthy mits sincerely and steadily attached to his 
religion ; and he often obtained for the Protestant church both 
a knowlege of the designs of its enemies, and, through the 
favour 
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favour of Louis and the Cardinal Mazarin, a patient hearing 
of its grievarices. From his devotion to his creed, he emi- 
erated to England on the revocation of the Edict of Nantz ; 
and he continued to his death a constant and most affectionate 
intercourse with Lady Russell, after the murder of her hus- 
band, which he had vainly attempted to prevent. With such 
a person, surely, Lord Russell might enter into the freest cor- 
respondence, as the certain means of procuring an insight into 
the connection between Charles and Louis. — It is, moreover, 
to be remembered that Barillon’s account, —if, after all, any 
part of it should be judged disadvantageous to Lord Russell’s 
memory,—is not derived from his own personal knowlege; 
and he may very naturally be supposed to have represented 
the matter in the way that would be most agreeable to his own 
private views and interests. The excelleney of Lord Russell’s 
character stands on such undeniable pr oofs, and was so nobly 
confirmed by the tenor of his life and of his death, that no 
testimony of a crafty and corrupt French ambassador can in 
the least shake his reputation. 


“¢ Tilum agit pennd metuente solvi 
Fama superstes.” (Hor.) 


After having dwelt so long on the charge against Lord 
Russell, we must not be cuilty of the injustice of passing over 
in silence the case of Algernon Sidney ; though we are aware 
that the discussion of it requires much more room than we 

can afford to bestow.  Barillon debits his master’s account 
with two sums of five hundred guineas each, paid to Alger- 
non Sidney for his services, which he represents as having 
been of great use to him. In one of his despatches, dated 
December 14. 1679, Barillon says, ** He is a man who was 
in the first wars, and is naturally an enemy to the court: he 
has for some time been suspected of being gained by Lord 
Sunderland, but he always appeared to me to have the same 
sentiments, and not to have changed maxims.” — * I gdve 
him only what your Majesty permitted me. He would wil- 
lingly have had more ; and, if a new gratification were given 
to him, it would be easy to engage him entirely : : however, he 
is very favourably disposed to what your Majesty may desire, 
and is not willing that England and the States-General should 
make a league.” In another, dated December 5. 1680, he 
Says, ° The Sieur Algernon Sidney is a man of great views, 
and very high designs, which tend to the establishment of a 
republic.” — The service which I may draw from Mr. Sid- 
ney does not appear, for his connections are with obscure and 
concealed persons.” In another despatch, dated Septem- 
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ber 30., Mr. Sidney is represented as one of those who, 
‘¢ with the most force and openness,” had endeavoured to prove 
to Barillon “ that the re-union of England, under a Protestant 
king, authorized as the Prince of Orange would be, is much 
less conformable to the true interests of Francé than a re- 
public ;” adding, * that the interest of England as a repub- 
lic, and that of Holland, governed as it is, could not easily 
agree; whereas the Prince of Orange can re-unite in his 
person the power of the States-General and of England 
together. In fine, they establish for a fundamental principle 
that the house of Stuart and that of Orange are inseparably 
united: that their common interest engages them to augment 
their power in England and in Holland; and that it is the 
interest of France to maintain the libertics and privileges of 
both nations,” &c. * 

Now it appears from these very papers, (and indeed is 
well known without them,) frst, that Algernon Sidney was a 
determined republican, and that his ‘ high designs and great 
views” pointed to the establishment of that form of govern- 
ment; secondly, that he was resolved to oppose to the utmost 
the arbitrary schemes of Charles, and, like Lord Russell, to 
make the court of Versailles subservient to this purpose, if 
he could; and, Jastly, that he dreaded too close a connection 
between the King of England and the Prince of Orange, who 
had just married his niece. The natural suspicion that the 
Prince might enter into the designs of his father-in-law, and 
his uncle, would be still farther increased by a recollection of 
the several attempts which had been made by the house of 
Orange to subvert the freedom of the United Provinces. If 
Algernon Sidney, then, did receive money from Barillon, we 
should say at once that it was to be employed in promoting 
‘‘ the high designs and great views” which he was known to 
entertain. Five hundred or a thousand guineas would go a 
very little way in exciting an effective insurrection; and no 
man of common sense, as Lord John Russell observes, ¢ can 
believe that he took the money for himself. His character is 
one of heroic pride and generosity. His declining to sit in 
judgment on the King; his extolling the sentence when Charles 
the Second was restored; his shooting a horse, for which 
Lewis the Fourteenth offered him a large sum, that he might 
not submit to the will of a despot, are all traits of a spirit as 








—_——_— 


* See Dalrymple. We noticed this work at the time of its 
publication, almost fifty years ago (M.R. vol.xlix. p.1.), and 
now avail ourselves of some of the remarks then made in favour 
of the calumniated patriots. 
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noble as it is uncommon. With a soul above meanness, a 
station above poverty, and a temper of philosophy above 
covetousness, what man will be envious enough to think that 
he was a pensioner of France ?” 

The charge, however, is not to be dismissed thus: the 
question is, Did Sidney take the money at all; and, if he did, 
where is the proof? Answer: — Barillon set it down in his 
account with his master! This is far from being a proof. 
Barillon might himself be deceived by his agents, and he 
certainly was by Coleman, as we shall soon see; or he may 
have related a falsehood, which he could do with impunity, 
for he could not possibly be detected. No receipts could be 
given for the sums of money with which he was intrusted in 
order to bribe the popular party; and the account of the dis- 
tribution of these sums must rest entirely on his own credit. 
If, therefore, he put any part of the money into his own 
pocket, he might do this with perfect safety; and he might 
with equal safety increase his own importance with his sove- 
reign by setting down Sidney’s name, at a time when Sid- 


ney’s political conduct happened to coincide with the views of 
France. 


‘ When we see,’ says Lord John Russell, * the characters of 
Sydney and of Hampden, whose names will always live in the 
hearts of Englishmen, depreciated upon the authority of a French 
minister, we naturally enquire whether the witness has any inter- 
est in concealing the truth, and whether his character stands 
equally high with that of the English patriots. In order to an- 
swer the first question, we must recollect, that the diplomatic 
agents of Lewis were permitted, nay almost authorized, to pay 
themselves out of the money entrusted to their care. 

‘ But if such peculation was ever permitted, it was in no case 
more likely to happen than in that of Barillon. He had great 
interest in representing to his master, that the measures of Oppo- 
sition were guided by him. He saw them resolved to refuse the 
supplies, and nothing was more easy than to say, that their con- 
duct was the result of his own intrigues. His connections with 
the popular party were necessarily secret, and he might put 
the money in his own pocket, without any fear of detection. 

‘ Some passages in Madame de Sevigné’s Letters give a strong 
colour to these suspicions. By the first of these he appears to 
have had a share in the subsidies granted to Charles. In April, 
1672 *, Madame de Sevigné writes, ‘* Barillon a fait ici un grand 
sejour; il s’en va, &c.— son emploi est admirable cette année; il 
mangera cinquante mille francs, mais il sait bien ou les prendre.” 
After his final return, she says, ‘‘ Monsieur de Barillon est 
riche +,” &c. 





‘ * 22d April, 1672.’ 


‘ + 21st March, 1689.’ 
‘ The 
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‘ The first person who seems to have received money from Baril- 
ion * for members of parliament is Coleman. Sir John Dalrymple 
notices this, and refers us to the ‘** Journals of the House of 
Commons, Nov. 7th, 1678, where Coleman confesses that he got 
money from Barillon to be distributed in the House of Com- 
mons.” + Any one would suppose from this passage, that Cole- 
man had so distributed the money. But, strange to say, it appears 
from the Journals, that Coleman, though he received money, and 
the members of parliament to whom it was to be distributed were 
pointed out, affirms that he did not distribute it. 

‘ This will be seen by the following extract from the Journals 
of the House of Commons, 7th Nov. 1678. 

¢ « Mr. Coleman says, ‘That he received, in the last session, of 
Monsieur Barillon, two thousand five hundred pounds, which he 
entrusted him with, to distribute to members of the House of 
Commons, to prevent a rupture between the two crowns; and 
that accordingly he had prepared guineas to distribute amongst 
—_ but that he gave none to any member of parliament, but 

applied them to his own use: 

‘ « That the French ambassador demanded an account of the 
two thousand five hundred pounds; and that he replied he had 
distributed it to members of the House of Commons, but desired 
to be excused as to their names: 

‘ « That about the time of the treaty with Monsieur Barillon 
on this occasion, Monsieur Barillon proposed several members to 
whom money might be given : 

‘ « That to some of them the said Mr. Coleman promised to 
give it; and told Monsieur Barillon he had done accordingly.” 

‘ Notwithstanding this confession, some persons may believe 
that the money was distributed by Coleman, and that he was 
afraid to own it before the House of Commons. But if he had 
given it to members of the Opposition, who were at that time the 
most violent in prosecuting him, it is strange that, before his 
death at least, he should not have revealed a secret so fatal to 
them. {’ 


If ever two men existed who maintained an inflexible inte- 
grity through life and at the hour of death, and who invari- 
ably displayed it on every trying occasion, those men were 
Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. Are such characters, 
then, to be lightly run down, and suffered tamely to give way 
to the solitary rand unsupported allegations of a French am- 
bassador long versed in fraud and iniquity? Forbid it, every 
honourable feeling, every generous and patriotic bos’ 


—_—— —_—_- 








————— 


¢* T omit Colbert’s transactions, which were quite distinct.’ 
, ‘tT Dal. App. p. 201. 
Whatever difference of opinion may arise on this point, there 
can be none with regard to the candour and honesty of Sir John 


Dalrymple.’ 
Mr. Hume, 
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Mr. Hume, the philosophical sceptic, and one of the acutest 
and most benevolent of men, has listened, with unsuspecting 
credulity, to the tales of Barillon, and cast a sneer on the 
** factious conduct” of Lord Russell, and the ** meanness” of 
Sidney, “ whom the blind prejudice of party has exalted 
into a hero.” That Sir John Dalrymple and the Right 
Honourable George Rose should lend a willing ear to any 
story which can sully the character of those patriots excites 
no other feeling than that of perfect contempt: but when an 
historian, like Mr. Hume, of the soundest intellect, as well 
as of undisputed integrity, stamps a coin with the impress of 
his mint, and gives it currency, unconscious of its baseness, 
it must ever excite the deepest regret. * 

Although in our days, as Lord John Russell observes, we 
are no more in danger of the re-establishment of the Roman 
Catholic faith than of another invasion from the Romans, 
the case was extremely different at the period of history which 
we are now considering; and the dread that the political as 
well as religious opinions of the Papists should obtain an as- 
cendancy, and be the cause of introducing foreign arbitrary 
power, as well as superstition and idolatry, created an excess 
of suspicion in the minds of men, of which we can now hardly 
form a conception. Lord Russell was one of the most 
vigilant and active centinels in guarding the Protestant faith, 
and securing a Protestant succession ; and in his zeal for the 
prosecution of the conspirators in the Popish plot, even he 
seems, in one instance, to have forgotten the mildness of his 
nature. + His perfect sincerity in the beliefof that plot cannot 
be questioned; and on the scaffold he took God to witness 
that “* he proceeded in it in the sincerity of his heart, being 





* See Hume, vol. viii. p. 43. Mr. Rose, in his reply to 
Mr. Fox’s historical work, boasted that he was not employed 
about it many more weeks than Mr. Fox allotted years to his book. 
No one who has read the two will question the fact for a moment. 
A rabbit brings forth its brood once in six weeks, and can form 
no idea, as Mr. Burke somewhere says, of the period of gestation 
which is required to bring forth an elephant. Mr. Rose’s work 
would have died and been forgotten, even in less than six weeks, 
if it had not been ‘damned to everlasting fame” by Serjeant Hey- 
wood’s * Vindication.” The insect is now preserved in amber, 
and is seen through the transparency writhing in all the agonies 
of torture and death. 

+ Lord John does not consider the single authority of Echard, 
when all contemporary historians are silent, as sufficient to estab- 
lish Lord Russell’s opposition to the remission of any part of 
Lord Stafford’s punishment. 
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really convinced that there was a conspiracy against the king, 
the nation, and the Protestant religion.” He seconded 
Colonel Titus’s motion for excluding the Duke of York from 
the succession ; and, after the bill had passed the Commons, 
he was delegated to carry it up to the House of Lords for 
their concurrence. The triumph which Charles obtained 
over the Whigs, on the subject of the Exclusion-bill, whetted 
the sanguinary and vindictive feelings which the measure 
itself had excited in his breast, and in that of his relentless 
brother; and he did not hesitate to employ against the medi- 
tated victims of his vengeance those very witnesses, whose per- 
juries in the trials for the Popish plot he had himself been the 
foremost to expose. The seizure of the city-charter, the elec- 
tion of the city-sheriffs against the will of the citizens, and the 
Oxford decree, enforcing slavery as a moral and religious duty, 
completed the destruction of the liberties of England! To 
the arbitrary government of Charles, obedience on the part 
of the people was no longer a question of morality and duty, 
but of prudence; and, had the Duke of Monmouth, Lords 
Russell, Shaftesbury, Essex, &c. brought over the Prince of 
Orange in 1683, they would have been intitled to all the 
glory which their more fortunate successors acquired in the 
Revolution five years afterward. 

The history of the Rye-House plot, and of the trial and 
execution of Lord Russell, are so familiar to every reader, 
that we shall be excused from entering into particulars con- 
cerning them. Lord Russell was committed to the Tower on 
the 26th of June, tried before Chief-Justice Pemberton on 
the 13th of July, and executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on the 
21st of July, 1683. From the manner in which he was taken 
up, it is little to be doubted that the court, with the dastardly 
policy which belonged to it, would willingly have connived 
at his escape; which would have saved them, as Lady R.’s 
biographer observes, from the odium of his death, and, by vili- 
fying his character, have enabled them more easily to get rid 
of others. ‘The back-door of his house being purposely left 
unguarded, while a messenger paraded in front, Lady Rus- 
sell was sent to consult with her husband’s friends whether or 
not he should withdraw himself: but no unworthy weakness or 
exaggerated fears for his safety suggested a wish on her part 
contrary to the conduct which his friends, as well as he himself, 
deemed consonant with his innocence and his honour. With 
such devotedness and ardour of affection as Lady Russell ma- 
nifested, what must have been her consciousness of self-pos- 
session to have solicited her husband’s leave personally to assist 
him at his trial! She senttohim this note: ‘ Your friends 
believing 
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believing I can do you some service at the trial, I am extreme 
willing to try: my resolution will hold out, —pray let yours. 
But it may be the Court will not let me; however, do you let 
me try.” In those days, to be tried and convicted was one and 
the same thing. Lord Russell! was pronounced guilty on the 
infamous evidence of Lord Howard of Ethrick ; who consum- 
mated his iniquity by afterward convicting Mr. Hampden, and 
bringing Algernon Sidney to the block. 
From the moment of her husband’s condemnation, Lady 
Russell was unceasingly occupied in attempting to obtain a 
mitigation of his sentence: but the daughter of Southampton, 
— of that faithful servant who deserted not Charles in the 
hour of his exile, poverty, and distress, — now pleaded in 
vain to an ungrateful and relentless sovereign for the life of 
her husband, whose activity in the Exclusion-bill was an inex- 
piable offence. While indefatigably pursuing the slightest 
hope of mercy, says her biographer, ‘ and while offering to 
accompany him into perpetual exile, never did his heroic wife 
for a moment propose to him the purchase of his life by any 
base compliance, or by the abjuration of the noble truths for 
which he was persecuted.’ When he was pressed by Tillotson 
and Burnet to leave such an abjuration behind him, she shared 
in his steady adherence to his principles, as she partook of his 
sufferings for them. In the hopes of saving him, both these 
divines used all their arguments and influence to persuade 
him to acknowlege that resistance to the constituted autho- 
rities was in all cases whatever unlawful; and such an avowal, 
Lord Russell was persuaded to believe, if presented to the 
King, might save his life: but he scorned to owe existence to a 
lie; and so apprehensive was Tillotson, who had gone farther 
than Burnet in this business, of Lady Russell’s displeasure at 
his having, although with the best intentions, pressed her 
husband thus to abjure his principles, that, when he was first 
admitted to her presence, after her Lord’s death, ** he thanked 
God and then her Ladyship for that opportunity of justifying 
himself” in her estimation. 
The second act passed by William on his accession to the 
throne of these realms, from which the house of Stuart was 
deservedly hurled, 


‘ Was one for reversing the attainder of Lord Russell, in the 
reamble of which his execution is called a murder. In 1694, he 

created the Earl of Bedford a Duke, and amongst the reasons for 
conferring this honour, it is stated, ‘* That this was not the least, 
that he was the father to Lord Russell, the ornament of his age, 
whose great merits it was not enough to transmit by history to 
posterity, but they (the King and Queen) were willing to record 
them in their royal patent, to remain in the family as a monument 
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consecrated to his consummate virtue, whose name could never 
be forgot, so long as men preserved any esteem for sanctity of 
manners, greatness of mind, and a love to their country, constant 
even to death. Therefore, to solace his excellent father for so 
great a loss, to celebrate the memory of so noble a son, and to 
excite his worthy grandson, the heir of such mighty hopes, more 
cheerfully to emulate and follow the example of his illustrious 
father, they intailed this high dignity upon the Earl and his 
posterity.”’ 


Lady Russell, courted and caressed, honoured and revered, 
lived many years, to mourn in unmitigated grief the loss of 
her beloved husband. No vestal ever kept alive the sacred 
fire with more vigilance and anxiety than she preserved the 
memory of his uninterrupted kindness, benevolence, and 
love: even time scarcely allayed the bitterness of her sorrows ; 
and, far from effacing those sentiments of tenderness which 
the. whole tenor of his life inspired and confirmed, it seems to 
have stamped them deeper and deeper! She would have ex- 
claimed in the language of Burns, 


‘¢ Still o’er past scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser-care ; 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear !” 


Lady Russell died at the advanced age of eighty-six, with 
but little previous illness, on the 5th of October, 1723. The 
lady to whom the public is indebted for this volume of 
her Letters, and for the biographical account which precedes 
them, thus gracefully takes her farewell of the world: 


‘ May the writer of the foregoing pages be allowed to hope, 
while fast sinking to the grave that must shortly close onan insig- 
nificant existence — may she be allowed to hope, that existence 
rescued from the imputation of perfect inutility, by having thus 
endeavoured to develope, and hold up to the admiration of her 
countrywomen, so bright an example of female excellence as the 
character of Lady Russell? —a character whose celebrity was 
purchased by the sacrifice of no feminine virtue, and whose prin- 
ciples, conduct, and sentiments, equally well adapted to every 
condition of her sex, will in all be found the surest guides to 
peace, honour, and happiness.’ 


A portrait of Lord Russell is prefixed to the first volume 


of his Life. 
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Art. III. Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters, of Books and 
Men. By the Rev. Joseph Spence. Arranged with Notes by 
the late Edmund Malone, Esq. Crown 8vo. pp.302- 85. 
Boards. Murray. 1820. 


Art. IV. Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters, of Books and 
Men. Collected from the Conversation of Mr. Pope, and other 
eminent Persons of his Time. Bv the Rev. Joseph Spence, 
Now first published from the Original Papers, with Notes, and 
a Life of the Author, by Samuel Weller Singer. 8vo. pp.540. 
14s. Boards. Carpenter. 1820. 


[ HESE are different publications of the same work. The 

first is avowedly not the original collection of Mr. Spence, 
but is a selection from his manuscript, with considerable 
modifications, by the late Mr. Malone: the other contains the 
same matter, but in its original order, with a large addition 
of anecdotes and remarks, derived from loose papers and 
memorandum-books in Spence’s hand-writing ; preceded also 
by a life of the author, and considerably enlarged by several 
notes of the editor. Pope is one of the principal speakers 
and actors: but many other persons are introduced, some of 
contemporary fame and some of only contemporary existence 
with the poet, whose opinions and conversations form no small 
portion of the miscellany. 

In his literary character, Spence, the original compiler, is 
chiefly known as the author of Polymetis; a book which still 
retains its place in our libraries, but which, we believe, never 
reached any great height of public estimation. It is indeed a 
prosing dialogue on the subject of heathen mythology, with 
this leading defect, that the illustrations are derived from the 
Roman to the exclusion of the Greek writers. Gray * in 
one of his letters made several just exceptions to it; and of 
Spence’s general character as a writer, Dr. Johnson observed 
** that he was a man whose learning was not very great, 
and whose mind was not very powerful:”’+ but he added 
‘* that his criticism was commonly just; what he thought, he 
thought rightly, and his remarks were recommended by cool- 
ness and candour.” ‘This perhaps is the full measure of his 
literary merit; and more will scarcely be urged in his favour, 
now that the partialities of private friendship are silent, and 
that commerce of praise is over which has so often given rise 
to exaggerated endowments among those who move in the 
same circle of society, and cultivate their studies in the same 
period of letters. His Essay on Pope’s Odyssey is _— 


remarkable for having first brought him into a contact wit 








* Gray’s Letters by Mason. + Life of Pope by Johnson. 
R 3 Pope, 
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‘Pope, sufficiently close to give him opportunities of record- 
ing those conversations, and learning those anecdotes of his 
life, which constitute, if not the larger, yet the most interest- 
ing part of this collection. As a critical piece, though it is 
conimended by Dr. Warton, (in his Essay on Pope,) perhaps 
in relation only to the state of criticism at the time in which 
it was written, it is stiff, but languid: it is barren of inves- 
tigation ; and if it aspires to the merit of good taste, it is 
rather of that species which falls within the province of a 
judgment coldly correct, than that which is the fruit of a 
quick and lively sensibility to beauty. It is, however, by 
another and a higher criterion that the merits of Spence are 
to be appreciated. He was a diligent pastor, and in the re- 
tirements of private life he was an affectionate son and a 
faithful friend; of great sweetness of discourse and man- 
hers ; exemplary i in his humanity to his fellow-creatures; and 
lie closed his eyes amid triumphs far beyond those of literar 
eminence, in the pure delights of virtue and the solid satis- 
factions of conscience. 

We did not, however, expect, and much less did we re- 
quire, an élaborate biography of this amiable gentleman. A 
short and summary notice would have satisfied out curiosity 
concerning the incidents of a life, which glided along unem- 
bellished by any high distinetion, and undiversified by any 
striking event. We could, also, have spared the long letters 
to his mother, the details of his friend Bob Downes, (who was, 
apparently, an excellent man,) the particulars about the little 
garden at Birchanger, and other domestic matters, which fill 
the correspondence of an amiable country-clergyman with a 
very good sort of woman. ‘They were written, no doubt, in 
the unreserved freedom of epistolary intercourse, and under 
the seal of the implied and sacred compact that senti- 
ments thus breathed, or gossip thus poured out, from one 
bosom to another, should not be dragged forwards to the eye 
of the public. Where, let us ask, will be the end of books, 
if family-port-folios are to be thus ransacked by collectors to 
furnish materials for the biographies of obscure but well- 
behaved gentlemen in their generation? We suggest these 
opinions out of a jealousy for the dignity of letters which is 
essential to the perfect discharge of our critical functions; and 
by no means from a disrespect for the memory of this excel- 
lent person, of whom, if any biography had been necessary, 
the account ought to have been more proportioned to the 
space which he occupies in the eye of mankind. Not only is 
every superfluous book injurious to the interests of Jearning, 
but the unnecessary matter which swells a book to a bulk be- 
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yond its importance operates an equal mischief. Literature is 
thus overwhelmed beneath useless volumes. ‘* Jnlatd multd 
veste, senem opprimi jubet.” 

With regard to the publication before us, of whichever 
edition we speak, it is by no means a valuable accession to our 
stores of useful knowlege or agreeable information. It may, 
indeed, be ranked among the luxuries of an age which is 
pampered in its literary as in its other tastes: for it requires 
no exercise of thought, and leaves the mind in the same re- 
pose in which it found it. Its highest utility is that of cheat- 
ing by harmless but unimpressive gossip the over-laboured 
sense of those who have nothing to do, or of relieving the 
hours of laborious lassitude and gloomy vacancy; and it is 
dismissed from our memories as soon as it has been read or 
slumbered over, without leaving behind it one topic of re- 
flection. In the process of preparing these light articles for 
our palate, the French, who excel us in other kinds of cookery, 
have gone much.beyond us. Menage, and others of the same 
species, have thus left the traces of an insect-life in literature; 
and, after having fluttered through an ephemeral existence 
of half wit and half philosophy, they have had their sayings 
and their. thinkings collected in what they affectedly call their 
** Anas.” Far be it from us to proscribe, with indiscriminate 
austerity, the whole race of these harmless levities: the de- 
lightful legacy bequeathed to us by Marmontel, and many 
other entertaining memoirs, are sufficient to vindicate them from 
contempt: but Mr. Singer must have been strangely misled 
by the parental blindness of an editor, when he classed the 
volume now under our animadversion with the Life of John- 
son by Boswell. He might, with equal justice, have ranked 
it with the invaluable collections of Athenzeus, or the in- 
structive varieties of Aulus Gellius; with the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, and the histories of Elian. 

We must be pardoned for here saying a few words on 
Boswell’s work, since so manifest an injustice has now been 
done to it. As a biographical compilation, it deserves a more 
dignified place and a higher praise in our national letters, 
than can possibly be assigned to it by ranking it in the same 
order with the crude but superficial literature, the imperfect and 
ill-told anecdotes, of Mr. Spence’s collection : for it is an endur- 
ing monument of the private and intellectual life of one of the 
most eminent men who adorned the last century, and of the 
modes of thinking and expression which distinguished the 
largest and most comprehensive mind among our critics and 
moralists. Rarely has so felicitous a combination of qualities 
occurred as Mr. Boswell possessed, for the biography of such 
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a character; since he was gifted with a patience which no 
obstacle could subdue, a zeal which no repulse could deaden, 
and a diligence to which nothing seemed trivial or useless, 
No Sancho Panga more vigilantly followed the movements or 
noted the sayings of his master. He was the historian of his 
looks, of his meals, of the minutest incidents, and of the most 
serious transactions of his life; of the most careless remark 
that escaped his lips, as well as of the deepest disquisitions that | 
exercised his prompt and vigorous faculties: nothing escaped, 
not even the changes of his countenance and the vicissitudes 
of his temper. Occasionally, indeed, we are tempted to sus- 
pect that Johnson spoke, and thought, as in the presence of 
one who had given him frequent intimations that he haunted 
him as his biographer ; and many have imagined that such a 
conviction made him more artificial in his reasonings and 
more studied in his reflections: —but they who thus argue, 
have not sufficiently estimated the difficulty of never being at 
our ease. ‘The passions must have their play: the nonsense 
as well as wisdom of the moment will have its utterance in 
the hours of social intercourse, when the mind wears its easiest 
attire; and they, to use an expression of Lord Bacon, must 
be “ cannibals of their own hearts,” who can always play an 
artificial and studied part. If the levity of our nature, even 
in the best and wisest among us, makes us unmindful of that 
invisible biography which is constantly noting our secret 
thoughts and our hourly actions, how slight must be the restraint 
and how imperfect the influence on our habitual passions, or 
our characteristic humours, which can be produced by the con- 
viction that our table-talk and the idle and innocent passages 
of our lives may, perhaps, hereafter be registered in a book ? 
We have not perceived any abundance of instructive or 
even amusing matter in Spence’s collection: but that of Bos- 
well abounds in both. ‘The casual conversations of Johnson 
are distinguished occasionally by a depth of disquisition, that 
almost appears preternatural to those who have not attended 
to the effect produced by the habit of generalizing even in 
sudden and instantaneous discourse; and who think that 
those must necessarily be the most perfect compositions, which 
are elaborated in the stillness and abstraction of the closet. 
They, however, who have watched this important process, 
will easily comprehend how a mind of vigorous powers, act- 
ing on extensive knowlege, may, without effort or prepar- 
ation, from general principles accurately limited and clearly 
defined, pursue a chain of reasoning in support of its position ; 
and in language as correct and appropriate, as if it had re- 
' ceived the last polish of an author who was solicitous — 
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the structure of his sentences and the fall of his periods, 
This was Johnson’s great excellence: but nothing of it ap- 
pears in the conversations of Pope, as they are detailed by 
Mr. Spence; which, for the most part, touch their subjects 
but slightly and superficially, and in a diction that is neither 
vigorous nor elegant. Should our readers have overlooked or 
forgotten the astonishing dexterity of Johnson in reasoning, 
and his promptitude in discourse, let us refer them to the argu- 
ment which he dictated to Boswell in the case of the school- 
master. If we consider it as a mere trial of casuistic skill, 
we think that very few of those who are jurists by practice 
and education could have equalled it; and if the general 
character of Johnson’s diction, which is usually too full and 
crowded, does not appear on these occasions, it is advan- 
tageously exchanged for the closer but not less beautiful lan- 
guage of ratiocination. 

As a man of conversation, Johnson was wholly unrivalled : 
his was not the conversation which diffused itself with unmean- 
ing volubility on every topic as it arose, and had “as much 
to say on a ribbon as a Raffael,” but it had a depth of think- 
ing and a power of expression far beyond the ordinary pro- 
fessors of the art. Hence it arises that the sayings of few 
men have been so diligently remembered. ‘They have long 
outlived many of those epigrammatic turns which owe their 
success to the word on which they play ; for the wit of Johnson 
derived none of its excellence from verbal smartness. It 
was satirical, and tinctured with his own peculiar views of our 
unhappy nature: but it was satire which seldom really 
wounded, except when provoked by affectation and folly, im- 
piety and obscenity. The habits of colloquial dissent, which 
so peculiarly distinguished Johnson, might occasionally seduce 
him into the support of questionable positions: but they were 
exercised only about those probable questions, as they were 
called in antient philosophy, which are the proper subjects of 
human speculation ; and he never sought to disturb the fixed 
and established truths, which the repose and well-being of 
mankind require to be placed out of the reach of ingenious 
sophistry or wanton paradox. 

Such are the valuable materials of Boswell’s biography. 
We trust that, in pursuing this subject so far, we shall find 
our excuse in the almost inevitable reminiscences which 
Mr. Singer’s comparison awakened, and in the anxiety which 
we naturally felt that so valuable a collection of Memorabilia 
as that of Boswell should not be included in the same class 
with Spence’s Anecdotes. Undoubtecly, the principal 
person whose remarks and conversations have been preserved 
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in this collection is by no means insignificant; and of the 
private life and manners of Pope, what notice can be without 
its value? Yet, whether the benumbing touch of the col- 
lector has deadened their vivacity and mutilated their vigour ; 
or whether Pope, in a twilight of his faculties, yawned out 
the greater part of the criticisms and anecdotes which are 
here ascribed to him; certain it is that we find but little 
that is worthy of such a genius or bears the impress of such 
amind. ‘They seem but the mere rinsings of the vessel, when 
the sprightly liquor had been exhausted. We have, there- 
fore, sustained some disappointment; for, although the prin- 
cipal facts which Mr. Spence had preserved concerning this 
great poet have long been familiar to us *, we were willing to 
persuade ourselves that much remained behind. We did not, 
indeed, expect new discoveries in the mysteries of nature, or 
new elucidations of the phenomena of mind: but, from the 
familiar djcourse of one who, though not a_ philosopher, 
the to Opeupic, Ov xaArsory of avopamo diAdcogoy +, exhibited in 
his writings the march of a powerful and active mind, capable 
of comprehending the great and of embellishing the minute, 
of pursuing through the labyrinths of man the devious 
course of his passions, or of calculating from his moral 
constitution the regular laws of his nature: — from the dis- 
course of such a writer, it was not irrational to expect apho- 
risms of wisdom on the varied concerns of life, and the 
changeful topics of human reason. If this, however, was 
too much, we might surely, on subjects of gayer import, 
have anticipated from the conversations of a man of the world, 
as well as of letters, some of those distillations of his genius 
‘which dropped at the “ noctes coeneque Deorum” to which 
Mr. Spence was admitted ; something to remind us at least, 
however faintly, of the charms of a converse sparkling with 
wit and enriched by knowlege. 


“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


Readers who turn over these pages for sprightly sallies of 
colloquial dexterity, for new reasonings in criticism, for sound 
principles of taste or rhetoric, for satiric or sportive deline- 
ations of the follies or affectations of society, — all who look 
for this, and require something of it in every work of literary 
amusement, will be egregiously disappointed. Perhaps, too, 





* Warton, in his Essay on Pope, and Dr. Johnson, in his Life, 
had availed themselves of the most important part that related to 
the poet. 

+ Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 19. | 
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they will not deem themselves recompensed by disjointed 
notices of some of that obscure and forgotten tribe, — ** the 
mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease,” —the sweepings of 
Queen Anne’s s age, — the Wycherleys, the Fentons, the Ha- 
lifaxes, the Wailshes, and the Broomes. Nor do they escape 
with this negative disappointment. Positions in taste, con- 
firmed by the undisturbed acquiescence of mankind, are as- 
sailed almost for the first time by the authority of Pope. 
Shakspeare’s manner was that of a bad age, and Milton’s 
language was exotic! ‘It was mighty simple in Rowe to 
write a play now, professedly in Shakspeare’s style; that is, 
professedly in the style of a bad age.’ (Singer’s edit. p. 174.) 
¢ Milton’s style in his Paradise Lost is not natural; ’t is an 
exotic style.’ (Lbzd.) On the Pheedo of Plato, and the Tus- 
culan Questions of Cicero, he thus pronounces: — ‘ Some of 
Piato’s and Cicero’s reasonings upon the immortality of the 
soul are very foolish: but the latter’s is less so than the 
former’s.’ (Murray's edit. p. 42.) We will leave the cen- 
sure of Shakspeare and Milton to its own refutation. There 
is a natural corrective of false taste in criticism in the bosoms 
of all who feel the sense of beauty, and whose perceptions 
are not obscured by the affectation of dissenting from the 
general opinion, when, perhaps, that general opinion is the 
most unerring standard of rectitude. ‘The universality of 
suffrage which has consecrated those great poets is the best 
security of their fame; and no authority, however grave, can 
silence that echo of the heart which has so long pronounced 
their praise. ‘The collector, however, who has registered 
these inconsiderate and hasty opinions, would have better 
consulted the reputation of Pope by suppressing them. The 
flippant remark on Plato and Cicero might also have been 
spared. Pope’s education was imperfect; and it should seem 
that he had * small Latin and less Greek.’* If this did not 
appear from the well-known circumstances of his life, the 
remarks themselves on: Plato, whom he could not read, and 
on Cicero, whom he probably never read, would authorize the 
inference. Who that is conversant with those writings will 
not bear an eager testimony to the vigorous intimations of 
the soul’s eternity, at which unaided reason had arrived by 
her own lights and her own aspirings? If the figurative 
and fanciful diction of Plato, which gained him the title 
of “the Homer of philosophy,” seems a departure from 
the less rhetorical language which has been generally appro- 


priated to philosophic investigation, the assiduous student of 








* Spence’s Anecdotes, Murray's edition, p. 40 
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his style and manner will be at no loss to discover beneath 
their varied decorations the closest logic, and the clearest ar- 
P gumentation, which lose nothing of their gigantic strength 
from the rhetorical graces that clothe them. The muscular 
4 limb and the symmetrical form are neither concealed nor im- 
peded by the elegance of drapery in which he has chosen 
; to veil them. Yet it would not be unedifying, even to those 
: who are gifted by the purer illuminations which have brought 
immortality to light, to hear what the voice of nature has 







































herself proclaimed from the mouth of enlightened men, who | 
were left to the workings of their own intellects on subjects of | 
such aweful import, and long before the more hallowed annun- 
ciations of the Gospel had, declared their wisdom to “ be 
foolishness.” With that candour which is among the brightest 
of the Christian virtues, a truly enlightened Christian must 
peruse with rapture, as often as he turns to them, the concise 
| and unanswerable reasonings of Socrates on the immortality 7 
nr of the soul, in the Phedrus ; reasonings in which he seems 
| | for once to have been moved from his inflexible maxim of 
affirming nothing, by a mysterious and internal impulse which 
whispered to him something that fell little short of assurance. 
The great disciple of the second academy has a concise but 
. fine summary of that argument. ‘* Sentit igitur animus se 
moveri: quod cum sentit illud und sentit, non aliena moveri : 
nec accidere posse ut ipse unquam a se deseratur : ex quo efficitur 
aternitas.’ * We could not abstain from these remarks, lest, 
among our youthful readers, some might be disposed to take 
for granted the soundness of the careless dogma which is shel- 
tered under the authority of so high a name as that of the first 
ethical poet of our country. ‘They cannot be too frequently 
} reminded, in the language of Quinctilian, “ Circumspecte de 
+ | tantis viris pronuntiandum est, ne damnent quod non intelligunt.” 
¢ We gladly turn from these animadversions to such pas- 
sages of Mr. Spence’s collection as illustrate the character 
} of Pope. From these we most cheerfully infer that he was a 
Zz kind and affectionate man; and, though the fact rests in some 
degree on the doubtful evidence of his own applause, that he 
adhered inflexibly to his religious opinions, in spite of the 
most splendid inducements that might have seduced weaker 

minds or less virtuous principles. 








¥ ‘ He,’ Lord Oxford, ‘ talked always kindly to me, and used 
often to express his concern for my continuing incapable of a place ; 
which I could not make myself capable of without giving a great 
deal of pain to my parents, — such a pain, indeed, as I would not 








i * Cicero, Tusc. Quest. |. 1. edit. Ernest. 
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have given to either of them for all the places he could have be- 
stowed upon me. — Mr. Pope.’ 

‘ In the beginning of King George the First’s reign, Lord 
Halifax sent for me of his own accord. He said he had often 
been concerned that I had never been rewarded as I deserved, 
that he was very glad that it was now in his power to be of service 
to me, that a pension should be settled upon me, if I cared to ac- 
cept it, and that nothing should be demanded of me for it. I 
thanked his Lordship in general, and seemed to want time to con- 
sider of it. I heard nothing farther for some time: and about 
three months after I wrote to Lord Halifax, to thank him for his 
obliging offer; «‘ that I had considered the matter over fully ; and 
that all the difference I could find in having or not having a pen- 
sion was, that if I had one, I might live more at large in town; 
and that, if I had not, I might live happily enough in the coun- 
try.” There was something said too of his love of being quite 
free, and without any thing that might even look like a bias laid 
onhim. ‘So thething (added he) dropped, and I had my liberty 
without a coach.” — The same. 

‘ Craggs afterwards went further than this. He told me, asa 
real friend, that a pension of 300]. a-year was at my service, and 
that as he had the management of the secret-service money in his 
hands, he could pay me such a pension yearly without any one’s 
knowing that I had it. I declined even this: but thanked 
Mr. Craggs for the heartiness and sincerity of his friendship ; told 
him that I did not like a pension any way; but that since he had 
so much goodness towards me, if I should want money, I 
would come to him for a hundred pounds, or even for five hun- 
dred, if my wants ran so high.— The same. [I do not find that 
he ever did go to Mr. Craggs for any thing after all; and have 
been assured by some of his friends, who knew his private affairs 
the most intimately, that they think he never did. — Spence. ] 

‘ Craggs was so friendly as to press this to me several times ; 
and always used to insist on the convenience that a coach would 
be of to me, to incline me to accept of his kind offer. It is true, it 
would have been very convenient; but then I considered that such 
an addition to my income was very uncertain, and that if I had 
received it, and kept a coach for some time, it would have made 
it more inconvenient for me to live without one, whenever that 
should fail. — Mr. Pope. 

‘ Mr. Pope never flattered any body for money in the whole 
course of his writings. Alderman Barber had a great inclination 
to have a stroke in his commendation inserted in some part of 
Mr. Pope’s works. He did nct want money, and he wanted fame. 
He would probably have given four or five thousand pounds to 
have been gratified in this desire; and gave Mr. Pope to under- 
stand as much. Mr. Pope would not comply with such a baseness; 
and when the Alderman died he !eft him only a legacy of a hun- 
dred pounds, which might have been some thousands, if he had 
obliged him only with a couplet.’ (Murray’s edit. p. 65.) 
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We can easily believe this of Pope; and no complacency 
is more soothing than that with which we contemplate the 
virtues of the great masters of language and morality. If 
that testimony requires confirmation, we can find passages in 
his writings which breathe an independence, and an erect and 
manly liberality of soul, which no cunning could assume and 
no hypocrisy simulate. Can any one doubt this who has read 
the noble lines which he addressed to Lord Oxford after 
his fall from power? In that unsuspected moment, his Muse 
does not shrink from the duties of gratitude and friendship. 
The poem embodied in a small compass all that ennobles our 
nature; all that is calculated to sustain it under unmerited 
disgrace; all that is proud and unyielding in stoicism; all 
that is firm and patient in Christian morality; all that is ten- 
der in affection, and dignified in affliction. He to whom 
these verses are not familiar must have formed as imperfect an 
estimate of Pope, as he who would judge concerning Raffael 
without having seen his Transfiguration. 


‘¢ In vain to deserts thy retreat is made, 

The Muse attends thee to the silent shade. 
’T is hers, the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts and dignify disgrace. 
When interest calls off all her sneaking train, 
And all the obliged desert, and all the vain ; 
She waits or to the scaffold or the cell, 
When the last lingering friend has bid farewell. 
E’en now she shades thy evening walk with bays, 
(No hireling she, no prostitute to praise) ; 
E’en now observant of the parting ray 
Eyes the calm sun-set of thy various doy : 
Thro’ fortune’s cloud one truly great can see, 
Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he.” 

Epist. to Lord Oxford, 1721. 


We meet with a curious anecdote of Wycherley, on the 
authority of Pope: 


‘ Wycherley used to read himself asleep o’nights, either in 








Montaigne, Rochefoucault, Seneca, or Gracian; for these were 
his favourite authors. — He would read one or other of them in 
the evening, and the next morning, perhaps, write a copy of 
verses on some subject similar to what he had been reading: and 
have all the thoughts of his author, only expressed in a different 
mode, and that without knowing that he was obliged to any one, 
for a single thought in the whole poem. I have experienced this 
in him several times, (for I visited him for a whole winter, almost 
every evening and morning, ) and look upon it as one of the 
strangest phenomena that | ever observed in the human mind.—P.’ 
( Stnger’s edit. p. 198.) 


Another 
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Another amusing anecdote occurs, of the same person’s 
want of memory: 


‘ He lost his memory (forty years before he died) by a fever, 
and would repeat the same thought, sometimes in the compass of 
ten lines, and did not dream of its being inserted but just before : 
when you pointed it out to him, he would say, ‘* Gads-so, so it is! 
I thank you very much : — pray blot it out.’”? — He had the same 
single thoughts (which were very good) come into his head again, 
that he had used twenty years before. His memory did not carry 
above a sentence at a time.’ (Singer’s edit. p. 160.) 


Of the meanness of the Duke of Marlborough, we have a 
remarkable instance: 


‘ Inconsistent as the Duke of Marlborough’s character may ap- 
pear to you, yet may it be accounted for, if you gauge his actions 
by his reigning passion, which was the love of money. He en- 
deavoured, at the same time, to be well both at Hanover and at 
St.Germains ; this surprised you a good deal when I first told you 
of it; but the plain meaning of it was only this, that he wanted to 
secure the vast riches he had amassed together, whichever should 
succeed. — He was calm in the heat of battle; and when he was 
so near being taken prisoner (in his first campaign) in Flanders, 
he was quite unmoved. It is true, he was like to lose his life in 
the one, and his liberty in the other; but there was none of his 
money at stake in either. This mean passion of that great man 
operated very strongly in him in the very beginning of his life, and 
continued to the very end of it. One day, as he was looking 
over some papers in his scrutoire with Lord Cadogan, he opened 
one of the little drawers, took out a green purse, and turned 
some broad pieces out of it. After viewing them for some time, 
with a satisfaction that appeared very visibly on his face; ‘* Cado- 
gan, (said he,) observe these pieces well! they deserve to be ob- 
served; there are just forty of them: ‘t is the very first sum I ever 
got in my life, and I have kept it always unbroken, from that time 
to this day.” This shows how early, and how strongly, this pas- 
sion must have been upon him; as another little affair, which hap- 
pened in his last decline, at Bath, may serve (among many others) 
to show how miserably it continued to the end. He was playing 
there with Dean Jones at piquet, for sixpence a game; they 
played a good while, and the Duke left off when winner of one 
game. Some time after, he desired the Dean to pay him his six- 
pence; the Dean said he had no silver; the Duke asked him for it 
over and over, and at last desired that he would change a guinea to 
pay it him, because he should want it to pay the chair that carried 
him home. The Dean, after so much pressing, did at last get 
change ; paid the Duke his sixpence; observed him a little after 
leave the room, and declares, that (after all the bustle that had been 
made for his sixpence) the Duke actually walked home, to save the 
little expense a chair would have put him to.—P.’ (Jd, p.162.) 
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Of Pope’s own singular diffidence, the following is a me- 
morable circumstance, though we believe that Dr. Warton 
has alluded to it: 


¢ I never could speak in public: and I don’t believe that 
if it was aset thing, I could give an account of any story to twelve 
friends together, though I could tell it to any three of them with 
a great deal of pleasure. -— When I was to appear for the Bishop 
of Rochester, in his trial, though I had but ten words to say, and 
that on a plain point, (how that bishop spent his time whilst I was 
with him at Bromley,) I made two or three blunders in it: and that 
notwithstanding the first row of lords (which was all I could see) 
were mostly of my acquaintance. — P.’ (Jb. p. 156.) 


We cannot omit a very characteristic anecdote of the 
famous Lord Halifax: 


‘ The famous Lord Hallifax (though so much talked of) was 
rather a pretender to taste, than really possessed of it. When I 
had finished the two or three first books of my translation of the 
Iliad, that lord “ desired to have the pleasure of hearing them | 
read at his house.” Addison, Congreve, and Garth, were there 
at the reading. In fouror five places, Lord Hallifax stopped me 
very civilly ; and with a speech, each time much of the same kind: 
‘¢ IT beg your pardon, Mr. Pope, but there is something in that 
passage that does not quite please me. Be so good as to mark 
the place, and consider it a little more at your leisure. I am sure 
you can give it a better turn.” — I returned from Lord Hallifax’s 
with Dr. Garth*, in his chariot ; and as we were going along, was 
saying to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me under a good deal 
of difficulty, by such loose and general observations ; that I had 
been thinking over the passages almost ever since, and could not 

uess at what it was that offended his Lordship in either of them. 
Garth laughed heartily at my embarrassment; said, I had not been 
long enough acquainted with Lord Hallifax, to know his way yet: 
that I need not puzzle myself in looking those places over and 
over when I got home. ‘ All you need do (said he) is to leave them 
just as they are; call on Lord Hallifax two or three months hence, 
thank him for his kind observations on those passages; and then 
read them to him as altered. I have known him much longer than 
you have, and will be answerable for the event.” _I followed his 
advice; waited on Lord Hallifax some time after: said, I hoped 
¢ * This is lengthened from the short hints in the first memoran- 
dum paper. Such fillings up, and this in particwar, should be 
flung into notes ; for one can’t answer for the particular circum- 
stances at such a distance of time. For instance, according to 
my memory, it was Garth he returned home with; but in my pa- 
per, Congreve’s name has a particular mark under it ; and so it 
might be he, and not Garth, that let Mr. Pope into this part of 
Lord Hallifax’s character. This must be hinted at above, and en- 
larged upon in the notes. — Note in pencil on the margin by ames 
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he would find his objections to those passages removed, read them 
to him exactly as they were at first; his Lordship was extremely 
pleased with them, and cried out, ‘‘ Ay, now, Mr. Pope, they are 
perfectly right! nothing can be better.’? — P.’ (Singer, p. 134+) 


We would select more of these extracts concerning Pope : 
but they have been so diligently gleaned, that we are fearful 
of fatiguing our readers by quoting matter with which they 
are already acquainted from the life of the poet by Johnson, 
and the notices which Dr. Warton has inserted in his Essay. 
We have not room to detail any of the remarks or criticisms 
of other personages, with which Mr. Spence has filled the 
lumber-room of his collection. 

As to the merits of the rival editions, we shall only say farther 
that Mr. Singer’s volume is unnecessarily copious, and treats 
us at the end with a bundle of letters which have but little in- 
terest: while the other edition has a preface which it would 
be difficult to assign to any known language. For the honour 
of our native tongue, we cannot call it English; and the 
editor does not seem to be intimately acquainted with the 
Latin; otherwise, we think, he would scarcely have put into 
the mouth of Pope the quotation which occurs in the follow- 
ing sentence: * Nel admirari is as true in relation to our 
opinion of authors, as it is in morality; and one may say, 
O admiratores verrum picus !’ — which, we humbly presume, 
ought to have been, * O admiratores, servum pecus.” 

We must add that Mr. Singer’s appendix, in addition to 
the letters, is swelled out with some execrable verses by the 
celebrated Lord Melcombe, (Bubb Doddington,) who was a 
most unpoetical personage; and by a love-song from the pen 
of Mr. Robert Dodsley, compared to which the common effu- 
sions of a lady’s maid cn Valentine’s day would be tender and 
poetical. 








Art. V. The Transactions of the Linnéan Society of London. 
Vol. XII. Part Il. 4to. pp.316. 2!.2s. sewed. Longman 
and Co. &c. 


| bi proceeding to notice this additional part of the present 
publication, we have only to premise that the uncommon 
brevity of some of the articles will justify a proportionate 
degree of despatch in our intimation of their contents. 
Observations on the Linnéan Genus Juncus, with the Charac- 
ters of those Species which have been found growing wild in 
Great Britain. By James Ebenezer Bicheno, ‘Esq. F. L. S. 
— Mr. Bicheno has skilfully removed’ much of the vagueness 
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and confusion in which this family of plants has been long 
involved; a task which was very imperfectly performed b 
Rostkov, in his Monograph of the Genus, published so lately 
as 1801. Under the weighty sanction of Willdenow, La- 
marck, Decandolle, Desvaux, and Brown, he adopts the 
genus Luzula; a term which Cesalpinus applied to Juncus 
campestris, and which he borrowed from the Italian Luciola, 
from the circumstance of the flower-heads shining in the 
dark. He has, moreover, singularly contributed to the 
elucidation of his subject, by having recourse to the natural 
division of the species into those which have leafless stems, 
those with channelled leaves, and those with jointed leaves, 
In pursuance of these principles, he has distinctly charac- 
terized twenty-one legitimate British Juncz, and five British 
Luzula, or Wood-rushes ; indulging, at the same time, in a 
variety and acuteness of critical commentary, which bespeak 
his diligence and discriminating judgment, and which emi- 
nently contribute to the extrication of the references. 

As Juncus bulbosus of Linné had given rise to much per- 
plexity of synonyms, and its trivial name was wholly inap- 
propriate, Mr. Bicheno has separated it into two species, and 
cancelled the epithet ulbosus. ‘The rare species Biglumis has 
hitherto been found only in Scotland, particularly on Ben 
Lawers. ‘ The old botanists were unacquainted with it; and 
even Lightfoot suspected it might be a variety of J. triglumis. 
The two species are, however, perfectly distinct, and may be 
recognized at once by observing that one of the bractes in 
J. biglumis is much longer than the flowers, and the capsule 
turbinate. The seeds are remarkably distinguished by their 
covering.’ 

Descriptions of Two new Shells. By Captain Frederic 
Marryat, R.N. F.L.S.— These non-descripts, which are 
very briefly characterized in the text, but well represented in 
the plate, are denominated Mitra zonata, and Cyclostrema 
cancellata. ‘The former was taken up near the port of Nice, 
from very deep water; and the latter was found in a collection 
of shells chiefly derived from the West Indies. Its generic 
appellation, suggested by Dr. Leach, includes also the Helix 
depressa, and H. serpuloides of Montagu. 

Descriptions of Five British Species of the Genus Terebella 
of Linné. By the late George Montagu, Esq. F.L.S.— 
The largest and also the rarest species described in this dis- 
tinct and interesting communication is the Gigantea, which 
measures sixteen inches in length. It occurs, though very 
sparingly, on the coast of Devonshire. The others are de- 
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nominated Cirrhata, Nebulosa, Constrictor, and Venustula. 
Their descriptions are illustrated by excellent engravings. 

Characters of Two Species of Tordylium. By Sir James 
Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S. — The species, to which 
the learned President of the Society has here principaNy 
directed his attention, are the Officinale and Apulum of Linné, 
and the Humile of Desfontaines. As the synonyms of apulum, 
adduced by Columna and Rivinus, seem to belong to two 
very different plants, and Columna’s figure represents only a 
starved specimen of the officinale, it is proposed to distinguish 
the two species by the criterion originally pointed out by 
Rivinus and Jacquin, but hitherto not adopted by botanists. 
‘ In T. officinale the radiant or dilated part of the marginal 
flowers consists of two neighbouring petals, each of which has 
one large and one very small lobe; in 7. apulum there is 
only one radiant petal to each flower, whose two very large 
lobes are equal.’ ‘The humile of Desfontaines is an undoubted 
apulum, to which Scopoli’s szzflorum also nearly approaches: 
but the fruit is bristly, and the flowers are red. 

Observations on a Viper found in Cranborne Chace, Dorset- 


' shire. By the Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.R.S. and L.S.— On 


the faith of Mr. Rackett’s memorandum, Coluber Chersea may 
be admitted, at least provisionally, into the British Fauna. — 
‘ I received the viper,’ he says, ‘ from the Rev. John Tre- 
gonwell Napier, Rector of Chettle in Dorsetshire, who killed 
it in Cranborne Chace. It is extremely rare, but known to 
the game-keepers under the name of “ ‘THE Rep Virer.” A 
mutilated specimen sent to me last year was, when recent, of a 
bright red colour inclining to orange. The bite is much more 
venomous than that of the common viper; as I have been 
assured that a dog which had been bitten by a red viper ex- 
pired before he had reached the extremity of a down in his 
way home.’ 

Description of select Indian Plants. By Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, Esq. F.R.S. and L.S. — The object of this com- 
munication, and of others that are promised from the same pen, 
is to give an account of some Indian plants which have either 
not been previously described or have been imperfectly noticed. 
The author’s present remarks apply to Sadza lanceolata, 
Strychnos axillaris, Dischidia Bengalensis, Tylophora evxilis, 
Macrolobium bijugum, and Pygeum acuminatum ; each of which 
is particularly described, and exhibited in the plates. 

The generic appellation Sabia is derived, with scarcely any 
alteration, from the Indian Salja. It belongs to the class 
Pentandria, order Monogynia, and is a native of Silhet, in 
Bengal, where it flowers in October, and bears ripe seed in May. 
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— Strychnos axillaris is nearly allied to the species mentioned 
by Leschenault, in the sixteenth volume of the Annals of the 
Museum, and, like some others of the family, it is supposed 
to be intensely bitter and poisonous. — Both Dischidia and 
Tylophora belong to the natural order of the Asclepiadea, 
so well illustrated by Brown. — Macrolobium bijugum is sup- 
posed to correspond to the Viiapa bijuga of Lamarck ; and 
the acuminate Pygeum may either be the Zeylanicum of 
Geertner, ora species closely connected with it. 

Upon the different Species of esculent Strawberries. By 
Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F.R.S. and L.S. Pres. Hort. 
Soc. — In consequence of experiments on the nectarine, 
peach, and bitter-almond tree, on the cultivated plum and 
sloe, and on some of the family of Salix, Mr. Knight is in- 
duced to believe that the species of esculent Strawberry have 
been needlessly multiplied, and that our gardens possess 
only three, ‘ one of which has sported very widely in va- 
rieties.’ We suspect, however, that a general tendency of 
culture is to confound both species and varieties ; and that 
the most characteristic and permanent distinctions should be 
deduced from the appearance of plants in their native habit- 
ations. Mr. Knight does not, indeed, deny the confounding 
influence of culture: but he lays perhaps tco much stress on 
the competency of his principle to disentangle the original 
species. His rule is that, when the two sexes breed, with- 
out producing mules, they are to be accounted a legitimate 
species: but the shades between genuine and hybrid vegetable 
offspring are often so gradual and debateable, and the uni- 
formity of pure genealogy would require to be confirmed by 
such an extensive induction of cases, that complete accuracy 
in this respect appears unattainable. 

On the Germination of Lycopodium Denticulatum, in a 
Letter to the Secretary from Richard Anthony Salisbury, Esq. 
F.R.S. and L.S. — Some circumstances, in addition to those 
which were formerly known, are here stated with regard to 
the developement of the embryos of this plant: but the mode 
of their fecundation remains shrouded in mystery. 

Some Account of the Lycoperdon Solidum of ihe Flora Vir- 
ginica, the Lycoperdon Cervinum of Walter. By James Mac- 
bride, M.D. of South Carolina. — Although Dr. Macbride’s 
observations on this singular vegetable production are still 
imperfect in various respects, yet its glutinous and nutritious 
qualities, which he seems to have ascertained, and its long 
resistance to putrefaction, render it somewhat doubtful 
whether it should be ranked in the tribe of genuine fungi; 
while its mode of growth and its general aspect certaiuly 
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assimilate it to the parasitical sorts of these plants. Fugitive 
negroes sometimes subsist on it, as do also deer and wood-rats, 
when it grows sufficiently near the surface to attract their 
attention. 


An Account of Rhizomorpha Medullaris, a new British 
Fungus. By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. — This non- 
descript rhizomorpha was first observed by Mr. Bainbrigge, 
house-surgeon to the Derby Infirmary, who thus describes it: 


‘¢ The reservoir in which it was found is a kind of a circular 
cellar, with an opening at the top. It is situated in the shrubbery, 
and contains water to supply the baths, which is conveyed by 
leaden pipes. As the water is sent by a forcing-pump, a piece of 
timber was fixed across the upper part to support a perpendicular 
pipe that admitted the water. From this timber, which was deal, 
and not in the least decayed, the plant hung, and as the depth of 
the water varied, a greater or less quantity floated on the surface. 
I believe the whole of it would be seldom immersed ; but the wood 
and every part of the plant would be always wet, in consequence 
of the water going in with considerable force. I saw the joiner 
measure the fungus immediately on our getting it out ; and he says 
the length was twelve feet. This I have quite forgotten; but am 
inclined to think him mistaken. The plant had a beautiful ap- 
pearance in the water, from the fibres diverging in every direc- 
tion, and its whiteness, which was lost when it became dry. The 
extremities were peculiarly brittle. -Even the agitation of the 
water broke off large quantities. This produced great incon- 
venience, and several attempts were made to destroy the plant, 
by clearing it away; which not succeeding, the timber was, at 
length, removed. Oak has been substituted, smeared with ‘tar, 
pitch, and tallow, which has hitherto had the desired effect. The 
old beam has been used for other purposes.” 


Combining this account with the drawing of portions of 
the plant, and the President’s remarks, no doubt can ree 
main of its proper station in the system, or of its extreme 
rarity. 

A Century of Insects, including several new Genera described 
from his Cabinet. By the Reverend William Kirby, M.A. 
F.R.S. and L.S.— Were we to convey to our readers an ade- 
quate idea of the value of this new acquisition to our stores of 
entomological knowlege, we must transcribe the paper itself, 
Many of the species which are characterized have been pro- 
cured from Brazil, and several from Australasia, and other 
quarters of the globe. ‘To have accurately discriminated so 
many little strangers is a task of no trifling import: but the 
manners and habits of most of them remain to be unfolded. 

A Description of several new Species of Insects, collected in. 


New Holland by Robert Brown, Esq. F.R.S. Lib. Linn. Soc. 
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By the Reverend William Kirby. — These species are de- 


signated Buprestis cruentata, tricolor, phceorhea, rufipennis, 
decemmaculata, cuprifera, cupriceps, and jfissiceps ; Rhipicera 
femorata ; Scarabcus juba, and Australasia ; Trox spurius ; 
' Melolontha sericea ; Cetonia atropunctata, Brownit, and brun- 
nipes ; Adelium caraboides; Heleus Brownii, and piceus; 
Eurhinus muricatus ; Curculio mirabilis ; Stenocorus punctatus ; 
Molorchus cingulatus ; Leptura ceramboides ; Chrysomela Cur- 
tisti ; Scutellera dux ; Achilus flammeus ; Thynnus annulatus, 
and variabilis; Xylocopa Australensis; and Formica intre- 
pida, and viridis. 

Some Account of the Island of Tristan da Cunha, and of its 
Natural Productions. By Capt. Dugald Carmichael, F L.S.— 
Having permission to accompany the British troops who took 
possession of this solitary island, in November, 1816, Cap- 
tain C. has communicated the results of his personal observ- 
ations, in a very interesting manner. The whole island figures 
like a solid mass of rock, in the form of a truncated cone, 
about nine leagues in circumference, rising abruptly from the 
sea to the height of three thousand feet ; and surmounted by 
a dome upwards of five thousand feet in height, terminating 
in the crater of an extinct volcano. Brush-wood, fern, and 
long grass veil the greatest portion of the mountain, from its 
bottom to the base of the dome: but its bare patches discover 
a numerous series of horizontal or slightly inclined strata of 
trap, between which are frequently interposed beds of scoriz, 
tufa, and volcanic ashes. Only a small portion of the plain 
promises to be susceptible of culture; and regular trenching, 
and the removal of loose stones, will be requisite to render the 


soil fit for the plough. 


‘ The ascent to the peak is practicable in sundry places; but 
the undertaking is attended with serious difficulties, and not free 
from danger. I went up on the 4th of January, accompanied by 
Dr. Evers, a couple of servants, and a guide, who had been up 
some days before. We experienced some obstruction at the out- 
set in making our way through the long grass (Spartina arundi- 
nacea ) which grows along the lower part of the mountain in close 
entangled tufts. As we advanced, our progress was retarded by 
the extreme steepness of the ascent, and the loose incohesive na- 
ture of the rocks, which we could hardly venture to touch, lest 
these fragments should fa!! upon our heads; nor did we run less 
risk in availing ourselves of the branches of the arborescent Phy- 
lica to support our weight; for the greater proportion of these 
being rotten, it was necessary for us to choose with caution, as a 
mistake might prove fatal. After a laborious effort of three hours, 
however, we gained the table land, and there discovered to our 
mortification, that the upper region of the mountain was com- 
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pletely obscured. Urged by a strong west wind, the cloud broke 
from time to time against the sides of the dome, and gave us a 
transient glimpse of the peak at a height and distance that were 
by no means encouraging. After resting, however, for a few mi- 
nutes, we proceeded across the base of the dome, trusting that the 
cloud would be dissipated by the meridian sun; nor were we in 
this respect altogether disappointed. In the mean time, we found 
the ground as we advanced a perfect swamp, studded with tufts 
of small rushy plants, that gave way under the slightest pressure. 
Here also we had to pass through extensive patches of fern ( Lo- 
marta robusta), the stems of which, like junks of old cable, trail 
along the ground, and cross and recross each other in such an in- 
tricate manner, that it required all our circumspection to avoid 
stumbling over them. Further on, the ground becomes more 
firm, but is perforated in all directions by the various species of 
Petrel, which resort in myriads to the island during the season of 
incubation, and burrow in the earth. The weaker tribes of these 
birds are devoured in vast numbers by the Skua gulls, which 
pounce upon them as they come out of their holes in the evening, 
and leave nothing but the bones and feathers to attest the havock 
made among them. 

‘ The surface of the dome is furrowed on every side with ra- 
vines, which take their rise among the scoria of the peak, deepen 
as they descend, and open in tremendous chasms on the edge of 
the precipice. The various portions of the surface thus cut off in 
a great measure from all mutual communication, ied narrower 
and narrower as you approach the base of the peak, and dwindle 
at last into bare ridges of scoria, so sharp and so steep, that the 
wild goats of the mountain dare hardly venture to thread them. 
That ridge in particular over which we must either have passed 
or returned without accomplishing our object, is for at least fift 
yards not more than twelve inches in diameter. The wind blow- 
ing in violent gusts at the time, rendered it the more difficult to 
maintain that strict equilibrium of body, the slightest bias from 
which, either to one side or the other, would precipitate any of us 
in an instant to the depth of several hundred feet. We got safely 
over it, however, though with some trepidation, and in a manner 
as various, I believe, as the number of our party would admit of. 

¢ A short way beyond this ridge vegetation ceases ; not so much, 
however, owing to the elevation of the ground, as to the total want 
of any kind of soil wherein plants could fix their roots. From 
this point to the summit, a distance of about a mile and a half, 
the whole is a mass of scoria, fragments of cellular lava, and all 
sorts of volcanic refuse, constantly slipping under your feet, and 
rendering the toil of ascending excessive. For nearly a mile we 
walked along a ridge of blue lava, which seems to have been at 
one time covered over, but afterwards left exposed by the gradual 
recession of the loose matters which covered it. In grain and co- 
lour it resembles the veins which intersect the island mass; but 
is disposed on the slightest stroke to break into small amorphous 
fragments. 
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‘ The crater is nearly a mile in circumference: its border is irre- 
gular, the south side being two or three hundred feet higher than 
the north, by which we ascended. At the bottom of it there is a 
pool of water about one hundred and fifty yards in diameter, to 
which the descent by the north side is gradual and easy. Its 
depth appears to be inconsiderable, as we could discover the bot- 
tom more than half way across; and its border is covered with 
rounded fragments of cellular lava, which float about at the hu- 
mour of the breeze. The water is pure, and untainted with an 
mineral solution. From the peak we could see the distant ocean 
on all sides over the cloud which still shrowded the lower part of 
the dome; but no part of the low land can be seen at any time, 
being covered by the projection of the table land. I found several 
mosses on the summit of the peak and some lichens, among others 
the L. paschalis. There was also a large patch of snow a consi- 
derable way down its side, and another within the crater.’ 


During their descent, the attention of the party was in- 


vited to the incubation of the Albatrosses, four species of which 
breed in the island : 


‘ The black albatrosses (Diomedea fuliginosa) are at this season 
gregarious, building their nests close to each other. In the area of 
half an acre I reckoned upwards of ahundred. They are constructed 
of mud, raised five or six inches, and slightly depressed at the top. 
At the time we passed, the young birds were more than half 
grown and covered with a whitish down. There was something 
extremely grotesque in the appearance of these birds standing on 
their respective hillocks motionless like so many statues, until we 
approached close to them, when they set up the strangest clatter- 
ing with their beaks, and, if we touched them, squirted on us a 
deluge of foetid oily fluid from the stomach. 

‘ The D. chlororynchos builds its solitary nest in some sheltered 
corner, selecting in particular the small drains that draw the 
water off the land into the ravines. There it runs up its nest to 
the height of ten or twelve inches, of a cylindrical form, with a 
small ditch round the base. A curious circumstance with regard 
to this bird is, that when irritated the feathers of its cheeks are 
separated, so as to display a beautiful stripe of naked orange skin, 
running from the corners of the mouth towards the back of the 
head. 

‘ All of these birds nourish their young by disgorging the con- 
tents of their stomach. They are never observed to carry any ar- 
ticle of food in their bill: those matters, indeed, from which they 
derive the chief part of their sustenance, the blubber of dead 
whales, seals, and sea-lions, would melt away if carried in the bill 
to any distance. We could not help admiring the utter uncon- 
sciousness of danger displayed by them on our approach: they 
never showed the least disposition to move out of our way: even 
when kicked or pulled off their nests, they made not the smallest 
show of resistance ; but quietly returned to their post, or stood 
still until we passed on. ‘Their plumage is in the finest order, co- 
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pious, and without the slightest stain. They find great difficulty 
in getting on wing, and must run twenty or thirty yards along the 

round with expanded wings before they can get fairly under way. 
We had the curiosity to take one of them by the point of the 
wings and fling it over the rock; yet, though it had several hun- 
dred feet of a clear fall, it never recovered itself, but dropped 
down like a stone. On this account, when not engaged with their 
young, they usually rest upon the edge of the precipice, from 
which they can launch at once into the air; and on entering again 
upon that difficult part of our route, we had to kick upwards of a 
dozen of them to the right and left of us before we could get on. 
We arrived at the cantonment about sun-set, ater a most fatiguing 
journey of fourteen hours, 


The climate of this island, notwithstanding its liability to 
frequent rains, is extremely mild and salubrious: but, owing 
to the spongy nature of the soll, and the many rifts and 
fissures in the rocks, it is very deficient in springs. Amon 
the native animals, Captain Carmichael anges Phoca leo- 
nina and Australis, various sorts of sea-fowl, including Apte- 
nodytes chrysocoma, or crested Penguin, and four species of 
fish; which he particularly describes under the appellations of 
Cheelodon monodactyius, Perca antarctica, Callionymus diacan- 
thus, and Labrus ornatus. Only fifty-five species of plants 
are enumerated. 

Some Account of the Spiral Tubes or Ligaments in the Genus 
Terebratula of Lamarck, as observed in several Species of 
Fossil Shells. By Mr. James Sowerby, F.L.S. — The precise 
purport of this short paper will be best understood by com- 
paring the text with the plates. 

On the Use of the Pedes Scansorii of Birds. By the Rev- 
erend Revett Sheppard, F.L.S.— The disposition of two 
toes before, and two behind, has been remarked only in a 
few genera of birds; and the present intelligent observer 
shews, satisfactorily, that it is not particularly” available for 
climbing, although it is subservient to other purposes. The 
Cuckoo is not a climbing bird; and yet the conformation of 
its feet is the same with that of the Wood-peckers ; whereas 
the Nut-hatch and Tree-creeper, which run up and down trees, 
have their toes placed in the usual manner. The two hind- 
toes of the Cuckoo enable it to preserve its balance when it 
bends forwards, the attitude in which it pours forth its pleasing 
and protracted note. By the same adaptation, the Parrots 
more securely grasp their food, step from one branch to an- 
other, or remain in a suspended position. With respect to 
the Wood-pecker, the author observes ‘that, in boring trees, 
(in which occupation the bird is often engaged for a consider- 
able length of time,) its weight is thrown backward, and thus 
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the supply of two toes behind is rendered extremely necessary 
for its support.’ The phrase Pedes scansorii should there- 
fore be cancelled, as inducing an erroneous idea; and 
Mr. Sheppard suggests the substitution of the epithet com- 
prehensori. ’ 

An Account of a new Species of Gull lately discovered (by 
Capt. Edw. Sabine) on the West Coast of Greenland. By Joseph 
Sabine, Esq., &c.— This species, which is with great propriety 
named Laurus Sabini, was shot on a group of low rocky islands, 
in lat. 75° 29’ N., and long. 60° 9’ W., where they were as- 
sembled for the purpose of breeding in considerable numbers 
_ with the common Tern. On account of the forked tail, some 
ornithologists may be disposed to class it with Sterna rather 
than with Larus. As it was not again observed, the different 
stages of its colouring and various particulars relative to its 
habits remain to be ascertained: but Mr. Sabine seems to have 
noted every. characteristic circumstance within his reach. 

Remarks on the Changes of the Plumage of Birds. By the 
Rev. William Whitear, of Starston in Norfolk. — Mr. Whit- 
ear adverts to some striking examples of a change of colour 
in full-grown feathers, without their being replaced by new 
comers: a phenomenon which probably cccurs more fre- 
quently than ornithologists are aware. The instances here 
quoted were observed in the Mallard, the male Chaffinch, the 
Swiss Sandpiper, the Dunlin, and the Black-headed Gull. 

A Memoir on the Birds of Greenland ; with Descriptions 
and Notes on the Species observed in the late Voyage of Dis- 
covery in Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay. By Captain Edward 
Sabine, of the Royal Artillery, F.R.S. and L.S.—* Of fifty 
species,’ says Captain Sabine, ‘ enumerated by various au- 
thors as having been found in Greenland, twenty-four fell 
under my notice : some interesting facts relating to these have 
been ascertained, and four other species have been added to 
the list, one of which has not been before described by any 
naturalist. That so few birds were seen is to be explained by 
the circumstance, that the ships very rarely approached the 
shores so as to permit a landing: but it is confidently hoped, 
that the voyage which is about to be undertaken will afford 
facilities for more extensive research.’ 

We cannot venture to accompany the memorialist in his 
many excellent critical remarks: but we may barely touch on 
some of the northern peculiarities which he has noted. The 
specimens of Greenland Ptarmigans, which he had occasion to 
observe in their perfect summer-plumage, were white, and 
more gaudy than those that are found in Scotland at the same 
season. ‘Lhe bills of the Greenland common ‘Terns are one- 
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third shorter than those of the European; and the Tarsi of 
the former are only half the length of those of the latter. 
Should such marked differences be constant and uniform, they 
would seem to indicate specific distinctions. If the observ- 
ation of Temminck be correct, the black markings of the 
primary quill-feathers of the Herring-gull, which have been 
regarded as essentially characteristic of the species, are changed 
to white in the arctic countries. Captain Sabine, however, is 
strongly inclined to believe that the species which he has de- 
nominated Larus argentatus, or Silvery Gull, is intitled to a 
separate station in the nomenclature. ¢ It is singular,’ he 
says, ‘ that Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology, under the head of 
Herring-gull, states that bird to be common in Greenland 
throughout the year; though no other writer, as far as my 
observation has extended, mentions the circumstance, and we 
did not observe a single one with black primary quill-feathers 
during our voyage in the Straits.’— While the ships were de- 
tained in Jacob’s Bay, from the 24th of June to the 3d of 
July, Fulmars were observed passing, in a continual stream, 
to the northward. King-Ducks abound on the coast of 
Greenland, associating with Kider Ducks: but they were too 
shy to approach the ships. 

‘As the Long-tailed Duck only winters in Europe, returning to 
the arctic regions in the summer, the state of its plumage at the 
time we were in Baflin’s Bay is interesting. I obtained a speci- 
men of a mature male on the z3oth of June. Its winter dress has 
been detailed by several of the authors referred to, but I believe 
a description of its summer plumage will be new. The whole 
under part of the neck and the breast is black, the appearance of 
the black spot so conspicuous in winter being removed by the 

eneral diffusion of the dark feathers; the sides of the head and 


a little beyond the eye are a brownish white; round the eye are . 


some white feathers ; from the bill a black line runs on the top of 
the head to the crown, which is black; the back of the neck is 
chiefly black, but at a small distance below the crown a few white 
feathers are intermingled with the black ones across the neck ; the 
black of the back of the neck extends down the back, but in the 
centre of the upper part of the back near the neck is a patch of 
black feathers edged with ferruginous ; the scapulars are long and 
narrow, black in the centre and edged with ferruginous white, the 
longer ones having more white ; the wings are a brownish-black, 
the quill-feathers being the palest; the lower belly and sides to 
the rump and the under tail-coverts are white, a line of black de- 
scending between the white from the back to the tail; of the four 
middle tail-feathers two are eight inches, the others are about four 
and a-half inches long.’ 


Captain Sabine’s annotations, on most of the species which 
he has particularized, are calculated to remove much of the 
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confusion that has prevailed in the'r history and arrange- 
ment, from a want of due attention to the progressive changes 
of colour which they are destined to undergo. 

Characters and Description of Lyellia, anew Genus of Mosses, 
with Observations on the Section of the Order to which it be- 
longs ; and some Remarks on Leptostomum and Buxbaumia. By 
Robert Brown, Esq. F.R.S. Lib. L. S. — Lyellia has its 
name in honour of Mr. Charles Lyell, an English botanist, 
particularly conversant in the history of some of the crypto- 
gamic tribes. It is related to Polytrichum and Dawsonia, 
but, from the peculiar structure of its peristomium, requires to 
be separated from both. The trivial name of the species is 
Crispa; and the plant was lately discovered in Nepaul by the 
botanical collectors sent from the Company’s garden at Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Brown describes the characters at length, with as 
much confidence as the inspection of dried specimens will 
justify; and he accompanies his definitions with some valuable 
remarks on the character.and structure of the other genera 
mentioned in the title. On the consideration of these, 
however, we cannot enter, without exceeding the bounds of 
discretion. 

Extracts from the Minute-Book of the Society. — Of these 
extracts, the most important is the first in order, from a letter 
addressed to the Secretary by Sir John Jamison, F.L.S., 
dated at Regentville, New South Wales, Sept. 10. 1816. 


‘« T cannot,”’ says this gentleman, “ avoid relating to you an 
extraordinary peculiarity which I have lately discovered in the 
Ornithorynchus paradoxus.— The male of this wonderful animal 
is provided with spurs on the hind feet or legs, like a cock. 
The spur is situated over a cyst of venomous fluid, and has 
a tube or cannula up its centre, through which the animal 
can, like a serpent, force the poison when it inflicts its wound. 
I wounded one with small shot; and on my overseer’s taking 
it out of the water, it stuck its spurs into the palm and back 
of his right hand with such force, and retained them in with such 
strength, that they could not be withdrawn until it was killed. 
The hand instantly swelled to a prodigious bulk; and the inflam- 
mation having rapidly extended to his shoulder, he was in a few 
minutes threatened with locked-jaw, and exhibited all the symp- 
toms of a person bitten by a venomous snake. The pain from the 
first was insupportable, and cold sweats and sickness of stomach 
took place so alarmingly, that I found it necessary, besides the 
external application of oil and vinegar, to administer large quan- 
tities of the volatile alkali with opium, which I really think pre- 
served his life. He was obliged to keep his bed for several days, 
and did not recover the perfect use of his hand for nine weeks. 
This unexpected and extraordinary occurrence induced me to 
examine the spur of the animal; and on pressing it down on the 
leg the fluid squirted through the tube: but for what purpose 
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Nature has so armed these animals is as yet unknowntome. The 
female is oviparous, and lives in burrows in the ground, so that it is 
seldom seen either on shore or in the water. The males are seen 
in numbers throughout our winter months only, floating and diving 
in all our large rivers; but they cannot continue long under water. 
I had one drowned by having been left during the night j ina large 
tub of water. I have found no other substance in their stomachs 
than smali fish and fry. They are very shy, and avoid the shot 
by diving and afterwards rising at a considerable distance.”? ’ 


The poison-apparatus of this paradoxical creature is an 
additional anomaly in its natural history; and the circum- 
stance of its viviparous reproduction ought, henceforth, to 
remove it from the class of mammiferous animals. 

One of the authors of the Flora Pe eruviana, and his bota- 
nical companions, have found the potatoe growing wild in the 
environs of Lima, on the coast of Peru, and i in Chili: where 
it is also very abundantly cultivated by the Indians, who call 
it Papas. 

The Reverend Revett Sheppard states that, on the first of 
January, 1818, he shot a fine specimen of the common Heron, 
and that its feathers were covered with a powder of a light 
blue colour. 

A specimen of Saliz cinerea, with androgynous catkins, was 
found by Mr. Gee, at Duckinfield, near Stockport, in Che- 
shire. Nearly half of the flowers in the upper part of the 
catkin were male, and the rest female. 





Art. VI. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John Eve- 
lyn, Esq. F.R.S. 


[ Article concluded from p. 131. | 


HE distress which Charles’s friends underwent on his ac- 

count, during his exile, would have for ever bound 
to their interests a man of any honourable feelings, The 
extremity of this suffering is exhibited in various letters 
from Sir Edward Hyde and Sir Richard Brown: but a 
single instance may suffice. Sir Edward thus expresses 
himself in a letter to Sir Edward Nicholas: — “It is 
no wonder you should desire to be eased as much as 
may be of all kinds of charges. I am sure I have as much 
reason as any man living to join with you in that thrift; yet 
I cannot avoid the constant expence of seven or eight livres 
the week for postage of letters, which I borrow scandalously 
out of my friends’ pockets, or else my letters must, more 
scandalously, remain still at the post-house; and I am sure 
all those which concern my own private affairs would be re- 
ceived for ten sous a-week; so that all the rest are for the 
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King, from whom I have not received one penny since I came 
hither, and am put.to all this charge; yet it is to no purpose 
to complain, though I have not been master of a crown these 
many months, and cold, for want of clothes and fire, and 
owe for all the meate which I have eaten these three months, 
and to a poor woman who is not longer able to trust.” Yet 
Charles, in his prosperity, could abandon this faithful ad- 
herent ! 

Mr. Evelyn preserved an intimacy with Lord Clarendon 
after the period at which Charles, with the most disgusting 
and the basest ingratitude, had sacrificed him to his love of 
power and to his licentiousness, or both; for the Chancellor 
was 4 restraint on him in each of these respects. Clarendon 
did not bear his reverse of fortune like a great man, although 
he employed the leisure which it afforded him in a work that 


‘does honour to his memory. Mr. Evelyn observes in his 


Diary, 27th August, 1667: * Visited the Lo. Chancellor, to 
whom his May had sent for the seales a few days before; I 
found him in his bed-chamber very sad. ‘The Parliament had 
accus’d him, and he had enemies at Court, especially the 
buffoones and ladys of pleasure, because he thwarted some 
of them and stood in their way. I could name some of y* 
chiefe. ‘The truth is, he made few friends during his gran- 
deur among the royal sufferers, but advanc’d the old rebells. 
He was, however, tho’ no considerable lawyer, one who kept 
up y® forme and substance of things in y® Nation with more 
solemnity than some would have had.’ Similar memoran- 
dums recur in different places as to the disconsolate state of 
mind in which the Chancellor remained: but Mr. Evelyn 
speaks of him more at large in a letter to Mr. Secretary Pepys, 
written many years afterward : 


‘ I shall say no more of his ministrie, and what was the pre- 
tence of his fall, than that we haue liued to see greate Revolu- 
tions. The Buffoons, Parasites, Pimps, & Concubines, who sup- 
planted him at Court, came to nothing not long after, & were as 
little pittied. ’T is something yet too early to publish the names 
of his Delators, for fear of one’s teeth. But Time will speake 
Truth, and sure I am the event has made it good. Things were 
infinitely worse manag’d since his disgrace, & both their late 
Maties fell into as pernicious counsels as euer Princes did: whilst 
what euer my L¢ Chancelrs skill, whether in Law or Politics, the 
offices of State & Justice were filled with men of old English 
honor & probitie ; lesse open bribery & ostentation ; there was at 
least something of more grauity and forme kept up (things, how- 
euer railled at, necessary in Courts): magnificence & antient 
hospitalitie in his Maties houses, more agreeable to the genius of 
this Nation than the open & avowed luxurie & prophaness which 
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succeeded, a la mode de France, to which this Favorite was a de- 
clared enemy vpon my certaine knowledge. There were indeede 
heinous matters laied to his charge, which I could neuer sce 

rovd; & you & I can tell of many that haue fall’n and yet suffer 
under that’ calamitie.’ 


What were the ‘ heinous matters laied to his charge’ we are 
not informed. Clarendon certainly laboured under the sus- 
picion of having been privy to the infamous money-transac- 
tions between Charles and Louis X1V -. and this passage may 
refer to them: but it could hardly relate to the disgraceful 
sale of Dunkirk to the French for 400,000l., because the 
Chancellor’s forwardness in promoting that sale was avowed 
and notorious, and forms certainly a dark stain on his cha- 
racter. A suggestion also prevailed that his Majesty’s mar- 
riage with the Infanta of Portugal, who was reported to be 
naturally incapable of bearing children, was principally pro- 
moted by this minister. Mr. | Evely n mentions the story: but 
he was in an error if he believed it. ‘That Clarendon, whose 
daughter had married the Duke of York, should prefer a 
barren to a fertile wife for the King, is extremely natural : but, 
although she had no living issue, the Queen was twice de- 
clared to be pregnant; and Clarendon, who was an honest man, 
says in his Memoirs that he never either opposed or promoted 
the Portuguese match. 

From another char: acter, ofa very opposite nature, Mr. Eve- 
lyn ought to have shrunk as from a tiger or a hyena; 
and it is with pain that we find him congr: atulating the savage 
monster on receiving the rewards of his ferocity. After this 
description, it is, perhaps, superfluous to write the name of 
Jefferies, with whom our worthy author was acquainted. 


‘ There was at the wedding,’ of one Mrs. Castle, * ye Lord 
Maior, the Sheriff, several Aldermen & persons of qualitie; 
above all, St. Geo. Jeffries, newly made Lord Cheife Justice 
of England, with Mr. Justice Withings, daune’d with the bride 
and were exceeding merrie. These greate men spent the rest 
of the afternoone, till 11 at night, in drinking healths,, taking 
tobacco, and talking much beneath the gravity of Judges that 
had but a day or two before condemned Mr. Algernon Sidney, 
who was executed the 7th on Tower Hill, on the single witnesse 
of that monster of a man, Lord Howard of Escrick,’ &c. 


It appears, too, that Mr. Evelyn knew his character : — 
‘ I dined,’ says he, ¢ at our greate Lord Chancellor Jefferies, 
who used me with much respect :— he is of an assured and 
undaunted spirit, and has served the court-interest on all the 
hardiest occasions; is of nature cruel, and a slave to the 
court.’ Mr. E. mentions, likewise, much too coolly, the exe- 
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cution of Sir Thomas Armstrong without trial, for being en- 
gaged in Monmouth’s conspiracy. When brought up for 


judgment, Sir Thomas insisted on his right of trial, the act 


giving that right to those who should deliver themselves up 
within a year, and the year not being expired: but Jefferies 
refused it; and, when Armstrong ‘insisted that he asked 
nothing but law, Jefferies told him he should have it to the full, 
and ordered his execution in six days. When Jefferies went 
to the King at Windsor soon after the trial, the King took 
a ring from his finger and gave it to him. Yet Mr. Evelyn, 
one of the most compassionate of men, could dine at the 
table of this fiend, and call to give him joy on his promotion 
to a barony ! — Thei ingenuity which the crown-lawyers exer- 
cised in justification of Sir Thomas Armstrong’s execution is 
remarkable. A year was allowed for the outlaws to surrender 
themselves: but Sir Thomas was sezzed in Holland before the 
term expired; and, as he had not voluntarily surrendered 
himself within the allowed time, they contended that he 
could not claim the privilege of trial! Mr. Hume himself, 
unhappily the advocate of the Stuarts, does not palliate this 
act of injustice; observing that the seizure of Sir Thomas’s 
person ought, in equity, to be supposed to be the accident 
which prevented his surrender. 

James II. was a zealous and bigoted Catholic ; very soon in- 
stituted public mass at W hitehall ; established Popish justices 
in all the different counties; sent Lord Tyrconnel to succeed the 
Earl of Clarendon * in lediand: ; and dismissed most of the great 

officers of state +, who would not promise him to consent to 
the repeal of the test and penal statutes against Popish recu- 
sants. ‘The people seemed incomparably more alive to their 
spiritual than their temporal concerns; and, if James had not 
made the most open attack on the Protestant religion of the 
nation, he might, perhaps, with impunity, have exercised over 
it a despotic sway. Not contented, however, with enjoining the 
ministers to read in their churches his declaration for giving 
liberty of conscience, he imprisoned several of the bishops 
who had protested against it, and who refused to give bail 
for their appearance. ‘The effect was prodigious : immense 
crowds of people, on their knees, begging the blessing of these 
prelates, and praying for them as “they passed out of the 
barge along the Tower wharf. On their acquittal, says 


5 
Mr. Evelyn, ‘ there was a lane of people, on their knees, as 








* Son of the late Chancellor. 
t+ The Privy Seal was given to Lord Arundel, a zealous Ca- 
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the bishops passed and re-passed, to beg their blessing.’ 
With such a feeling excited, the Prince of Orange advanced 
through an unresisting medium to the crown of England; 
and the daughter of the unhappy James did not suffer the 
joy which she felt at her own elevation to be disturbed by any 
idle pang for her father’s misfortune : 


‘ I saw the new Queene and King proclaim’d the very next day 
after her coming to Whitehall, Wednesday, 13 Feb., with greate 
acclamation and generall good reception. Bonfires, bells, guns, 
&c. It was believ’d that both, especialy the Princesse, would 
have shew’d some (seeming) reluctance at least, of assumin 
her father’s Crown, and made some apology, testifying by her 
regret that he should by his mismanagement recessitate the 
Nation to so extraordinary a proceeding, w* would have shew’d 
very handsomely to the world, and according to the character 
given of her piety ; consonant also to her husband’s first declar- 
ation, that there was no intention of deposing the King, but ‘of 
succouring the Nation; but nothing of all this appear’d; she 
came into Whitehall laughing and jolly, as to a wedding, so as to 
seem quite transported. She rose early the next morning, and in 
her undresse, as it was reported, before her women were up, went 
about from roome to roome to see the convenience of White- 
hall; lay in the same bed and apartmt where the late Queene lay, 
and within a night or two sate down to play at basset, as the 
Queene her predecessor used to do. She smil’d upon and talk’d 
to every body, so that no change seem’d to have taken place at 
Court since her last going away, save that infinite crouds of 
people throng’d to see her, and that she went to our prayers. 
This carriage was censur’d by many. She seems to be of a good 
nature, and that she takes nothing to heart; whilst the Prince 
her husband has a thoughtful countenance, is wonderfull serious 
and silent, and seems to treate all persons alike gravely, and to be 
very intent on affaires; Holland, Ireland, and France calling for 
his care.’ 


The bishops were hardly treated in this affair. For pre- 
serving the very existence of the Protestant church, they were 
not only threatened but punished by James; {who, for his own 
sake, on the rumour of the Prince of Orange’s invasion, not 
only pardoned them but solicited their intercession to com- 
promise matters. The invasion was successful: but the 
bishops, although not adverse to it, under all the circum- 
stances, were not by any means prepared for the consequences. 
They liked not so sudden and unceremonious an assumption 
of the crown, and would have appointed a regency till some 
conditions were offered to the royal fugitive. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury not only declined to officiate at the 
coronation, but refused, together with many other prelates, 
to renounce his former oath of allegiance, or to swear obedi- 
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ence to the new government; and the penalty, under this new 
government, being the loss of dignity and spiritual preferment, 
his Grace, and many others, were actually displaced. The 
Archbishop, however, (Sancroft,) considering that no canon 
or Divine law would justify the removal of the present in- 
cumbents, left Lambeth, — when he retreated from it himself, 
— to be kept in possession by his nephew; and the latter, 
refusing to deliver it up to Dr. Tillotson, who was appointed 
primate, was dispossessed by the sheriff and imprisoned. 
Thus, between the two kings, the non-juring bishops fared 
very ill: but, says Mr. Evely1 n, slyly enough, ‘the truth is the 
whole cleargy had, é2// now, stretch’d the duty of passive obe- 
dience, so that the proceedings against these bishops gave no 
little occasion of exceptions.’ ‘The clergy, however, had, in 
more than one instance, within the preceding five-and-twenty 
years, made a barter of their power for profit. In the year 
1664, they voluntarily resigned their right to tax themselves 
in convocation; and, from that time to the present, they have 
been taxed, in common with the people, by parliament. The 
king’s influence over the church, in consequence of the eccle- 
siastical preferments which he could bestow, was more con- 
siderable than over the laity, so that the-subsidies granted by 
the convocation were commonly greater than those which were 
voted by parliament; and the church, therefore, had no diffi- 
culty in making a quiet cession of the right to tax itself, and 
allow the commons to Jay impositions on ecclesiastical reve- 
nues. Burnet says of this transaction of the clergy, that “it 
proved indeed a lighter burden, but was not so honorable as 
when it was given by themselves. Yet interest prevailing 
above the point of honour, they acquiesced in it. So the con- 
vocations being no more necessary to the crown, this made 
that there was less regard had to them afterwards; they were 
often discontinued and prorogued, and when they met, it was 
only for form.” Another instance is mentioned in Mr. Evelyn’s 
Diary, where he complains of the swarms of Papists and sect- 
aries now [in 1672] boldly shewing themselves in their public 
meetings, in consequence of Charles’s declaration of indul- 
gence. He says, ‘The truth is, our bishops slip’d the occasion; 
for had they held a steady hand upon his Mav’ restauration, 
as they might easily have done, the Church of England had 
emerged and flourished without interruption ; but ‘they were 
then ‘remisse, and covetous after advantages of another kind, 
whilst his Ma’ suffered them to come into an harvest, with 
which, without any injustice, he might have remunerated in- 
numerable gallant gentlemen for their services, who had ruined 
themselves in the late rebellion;’ referring, in this passage, fo 
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the fines for renewals of leases, which had not been filled up 
during the Interregnum, and were now to be immediately 
demanded. 

The latter part of Mr. Evelyn’s Diary becomes meagre. 
Under the date of May, 1694, he says, § I went this day 
with my wife and four servants from Says Court, removing 
much furniture of all sorts, books, pictures, &c. to furnish the 
apartment my brother assigned me, and now after more than 
40 years, to spend the rest of my days with him at Wotton, 
where I was born.’ This brother died at the age of 83, in 
1699, and the estate devolved on Mr. Evelyn, who remained 
there till the period of his own decease, in the fullness of age 
and honour, February, 1705. He enjoyed his faculties to the 
last: but, far from retiring from labour, he considered these 
faculties, his good health, and the stock of knowlege obtained 
from experience, as talents intrusted to him by Providence for 
the benefit of mankind ; and he scorned in his old age to per- 
form less diligently the duty which he had discharged in his 
youth. His latter years, therefore, were employed in care- 
fully reviewing, correcting, and augmenting his original works. 
His virtuous and excellent wife, ‘the companion of his for- 
tunes, and in some measure also of his studies, for almost three- 
score years *,” survived him about three years, and was buried 
by his side in the family-vault at Wotton. They had five 
sons and two daughters, who all died young except one; 
whose son was created a baronet in 1713. 


‘ Mrs. Evelyn (who outlived Mr. Evelyn) by her Will, dated 
9 Feb. 1708, desired to be buried in a stone coffin near that of 
‘my dear husband, whose love & friendship I was happy in 58 
years g months, but by Gods Providence left a disconsolate widow 
the 27 day of February 1705 in the 71 year of my age. His care 
of my education was such as might become a father, a lover, a 
friend, and husband, for instruction, tenderness, affection & fidelity 
to the last moment of his life; which obligation I mention with a 
gratitude to his memory, ever dear to me; & I must not omit to 
own the sense I have of my Parents care & goodnesse in placing 
me in such worthy hands.” ’ 


The Diary is followed by some extracts from Mr. Evelyn’s 
correspondence with many great men of the day, and by a 
few of his unpublished Essays: as also by several original 
letters from Charles I. to his Secretary of State, Sir Edward 
Nicholas. * They begin at the time the King made his journey 
into Scotland in 1641; continue during his stay there; re- 
commence on Sir Edward being appointed one of the com- 
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missioners for the treaty at Uxbridge; next, during his re- 
sidence in the besieged city of Oxtord whilst the King was 
pursuing his military measures in other parts; again, whilst 
the King was with the Scots army, and especially during his 
confinement at Holdenby and the Isle of Wight.’ (Introd.) 
The historian will refer to this correspondence with advan- 
tage, some points being explained in it on which the parlia- 
mentary records and other publications of the time are defi- 
cient. Sir Edward was an honest and conscientious loyalist, 
and his letters breathe throughout a sincere and affectionate 
attachment to his master. No summer-bird, his note was 
scarcely heard when the royal grove was filled with songsters in 
full feather, warbling their monarch’s praise: but in the bleak 
and leafless winter he poured forth his almost solitary voice. 

Sir Edward seems to have given his advice most unscru- 
pulously, and it was always of a conciliating nature: urging 
Charles to throw himself on the affections of his subjects, as the 
surest protection of his person and his throne. The King was 
pleased with his frankness, but unhappily disregarded his 
counsel. On the death of Charles, he joined the exiled prince 
at Rouen. At the Restoration, in 1660, he was continued 
Secretary, but resigned it two years afterward, at the age of 
seventy. He refused a peerage, and, retiring to his seat at 
West Horsley, in Surrey, died in the year 1669. <A corre- 
spondence is given between Charles II. and Sir Edward; and 
we have also a great many letters, lively, animated, playful, 
and political, from the Princess Elizabeth, (sister of Charles I.) 
Queen of Bohemia, to the same minister. 

We quote one specimen of these letters : 


© The Queen of Bohemia to Sir Edward Nicholas. 
‘ Hagh, Jan: 4, (1654-5.) 

‘ Mr. Secretarie, I haue receaued yours of the zgth at my re- 
turne vpon Thursday last from Teiling, and this morning I haue 
letters from Bruxelles, who tell me that my deare Nephue the 
D. of Gloucester was there vpon new years eue the same day I 
was at Teiling, but when he came thitier or goes from thence I 
know not. I ame extreme glade the King permitts (him) to see 
his Sister and me. I hope he will suffer him to stay some time 
with my deare Neece, it will be a great contentment to her and 
no hurt to him, and as Jong as there is nothing tolde to the States 
of him, they will take no notice of it, this Iknowistrue. I ame 
sorie for poore St Henry de Vic *, for lett the match break or goe 
on, it is euerie way ill for him: we heare no certaintie heere how 





‘ * Sir Henry de Vic, in the early part of Charles the First’s 
reign, had been his Majesty’s secretary for the French mission, 
and also agent to the King of Denmark.’ 
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the French treatie with the rebells in England goes, whither it 
breake or peece.* I ame verie sorie for the Countess of Mortons 
death +, I pittie S* Thom. Berkley, but most her children. The 
Queene of Sueden is now at Bruxelles, where she was receaued in 
great state: I beleeue the Archduke t wisheth her at Anwerp, 
for she persecutes him verie close with her companie, for you 
know he isa verie modest man. I haue written to the King some 
particullars of it which are verie rare ons, but the Prince of Condé 
is still verie unsatisfied with her and will not come at her. I haue 
one peece of news which it may be you haue not heard: the resi- 
dent of Polande tells me that there is a treatie betwixt Sueden and 
Polaude and a perpetual peace, and to assist one the other against 
the Muscovits: the King of Poland will quit his pretention to 
Sueden vpon condition that he be recompenced with some lande 
or Island for his heire, that if they be not chosen to succeed the 
kingdome of Polande, they may haue some place to them selfs to 
liue in, for the K. of Polande has no patrimonie of his owne nor 
can buy anie lande under the croune of Poland: his agent has 
order to goe for England, to see if Cromwell woulde send some 
ships against the Muscovits to make adiuersion. the good agent 
is verie vnwilling to goe, but he must obey his master. Sure 
Cromwell is the beast in the Revelations that all kings and nations 
doe worship ; I wish him the like end and speedilie, and you a hapie 
new yeare as § your most affectionat frend.’ 


These materials bring down the correspondence to 16565 : 
but it has been deemed proper, the editor says, to subjoin 
some unpublished letters to and from the Earl of Clarendon, 
(when Sir Edward Hyde,) and Sir Richard Browne, in order 
to throw light on the royal affairs during the interregnum. 

The volume concludes with a few state-papers, selected as 
elucidatory of certain transactions little noticed by the his- 


torians of that period. 





‘ * In January the Caviliers were stirring, but in vain; and in 
the following November, Cromwell made peace with the French. 
The Ex-Queen of Sweden and the Prince of Condé seem to have 
been meddling with those affairs, through the diplomatic exertions 
of the Count de Tott; as may be seen by reference to a letter in 
Bromley’s Collection, page 186.* 

¢ + Widow of William Earl of Morton, Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, and long in great personal favour with Charles the 
First.’ 

‘ ¢ Archduke of Austria.’ 

‘ § Her Majesty’s political gossip in this epistle is highly de- 
serving the notice of the historian. A preceding note shews that 
the proposed peace between Poland and Sweden was of very short 
duration,’ 
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Arr. VII. A Voyage up the Persian Gulf, and a Journey over. 
land from India to England, in 1817. Containing Notices of 
Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, the Garden 
of Eden, Babylon, Bagdad, Koordistan, Armenia, Asia Minor, 
&c. By Lieut. Wm. Heude, of the Madras Military Establish. 
ment. 4to. pp.252. 11.5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1810, 


I" is stated in the preface to this valuable journal that the 

author, having been bred in camps from his fifteenth year, 
now approaches the press without habits of composition, or 
much stock of literature; and that he can only claim the 
merit of having recorded faithfully, and unadornedly, the ob- 
servations made by him in the course of a solitary journey 
along an unusual track. ‘The first two chapters are introduc- 
tory, and include some account of the present state of Mala- 
bar. In the third, Lieut. Heude embarks at Bombay for 
Maskat, or Muskat, in the Persian Gulf; where he landed, 
visited the slave-market, made an excursion into the interior, 
and re-embarked. ‘The pirates are described, and the isle of 
Ormuz.* At Busheer he landed again, changed his vessel, 
and proceeded to Bussora. Karak is noticed as a position 
important for the protection of a growing commerce frequently 
in danger from pirates at sea, and from banditti on shore; and 
it is recommended to garrison both that island and Ormuz. 
At Bussora, Mr. H. passed several weeks, and terms it a 
large city, computed to contain 80,000 inhabitants: but it is 
meagerly described, on the plea that it is well known. Every 
man, however, has something individual in his point of view ; 
and the cities of the East have so many peculiarities, that re- 
peated delineations are requisite to impress them all. Dr. 
Colquhoun, the English resident at Bussora, is praised for his 
urbanity, for his stud of Arabian horses, and for his hospi- 
tality in the ready loan of them. The English character is 
stated to be much respected by the natives. 

Chapter IV. includes a very interesting residence of three 
weeks among the Bedooin Arabs, who inhabit, or rather ride 
over, the desert banks of the Euphrates. Shat-ul-Arab is the 
name given to this river from Korna, where it receives the 
Tigris to the sea; and up this channel the author proceeded 
in a boat, which chiefly depended on the tide for its inter- 
mitting progress. A sketch is given of Korna, here errone- 
ously said to be situated in the Garden of Eden. It is true 





* How different from that Ormuz of which the Venetian poet 
gays: 
“© Sz terrarum orbis, quaqua patet, annulus esset, 
Illius Ormustum gemma, decusque foret.”’ 
that 
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that the Tigris and the Euphrates were two of the rivers of 
Paradise: but the other two were the Mygdonius, or Phison, 
and the Chaboras, or Gihon; and it is nearer to the source 
of these rivers that the original Eden lies. We select the 
record of a day or two of this journey: 


‘ Hospitality is certainly the national virtue of the Bedooins of 
the desert. The poor creatures had very little of their own: they 
produced it, however, with the smile of welcome; and after awhile, 
the carpets were extended across the tent for our repose. Fa- 
tigued as I was, though drenched to the very skin, 1 was soon 
asleep ; but was awakened by the heavy load of carpets and cum- 
lins collected for our use, and which, having just arrived, were 
spreading over us by our attentive host and his family. It was 
evident they were depriving themselves of their own covering for 
our accommodation, and would be obliged to sit up for the night : 
no entreaties, however, could persuade them to the contrary: so 
after smoking a pipe with the watchers, and filling their chubeoks 
from my pouch, I again composed myself to sleep. Early on the 
morning of the 25th, I resumed my course, accompanied by the 
guide that had been furnished us on the preceding day. 

‘25th. At eight A.M. we crossed a rivulet emptying itself 
into the Euphrates. It flows on the boundary of the original 
abode of fallen man. Alas! how changed this Paradise! It is 
now a barren waste, that scarcely produces a scanty crop of the 
coarsest grain. We halted at twelve for a short time in the open 
air with Shaik Hubeeb ; resumed our march at one P.M., and put 
up for the night with an old venerable shaik, who was encamped 
seven hours’ journey, or near eight-and-twenty miles, from our 
former resting-place. The country, throughout the day, which 
forms part of ancient Mesopotamia, presented only that degree of 
inferior husbandry which is necessary to the subsistence of a thinly- 
scattered population. A great proportion of the ground, very 
probably, lies fallow for many successive years, after which it is 
ploughed in a very superficial manner ; and, with the advantages 
of rest, and the manure of their flocks, produces the scanty return 
which is just sufficient for this simple, abstemious race.’ 


In the fifth chapter, the author reaches the remains of 
Babylon. He notices the Birs Nemroude, or Tower of Nim- 
rod, who is, no doubt, the Ninus of the Greeks; and he cor- 
roborates in every thing the accurate description of Mr. Rich. 
Little hesitation can be entertained that this mound is the 
Tower of Babel, mentioned in Genesis; and it still retains 
traces of having been destroyed by fire from Heaven, whence 
the people would naturally infer the hostile interposition of the 
Deity. Mr. H. also visits the two mounds beside the river, 
about two miles above Hellah: they are apparently formed of 
the rubbish of that Babylon which Herodotus had seen, and 
which seems to have been some miles to the north-east of the 
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earlier Babel ; whether the Euphrates had changed its course, 
or whether Nimrod’s city was founded previously to any great 
progress in navigation, and on a spot selected for not being 
exposed to floods. The Mujellibe, which is also described, 
must have been the Tower or Temple of Belus, mentioned by 
Herodotus as consisting of seven successive pyramidal stages. 
In all this survey, Mr. Heude is too much the passive copyist 
of Mr. Rich; and he has not endeavoured to ascertain whe- 
ther any traces remain of the fresh channel dug for the Eu- 
phrates during the siege of Babylon by Cyrus, or whether 
the ramparts thrown down by Darius after his capture of the 
city can still be pointed out. Indeed, it is by no means certain 
that the Babylon of Herodotus stood on the same site with 
the Babylon of Cyrus and Darius. The utter desolation de- 
scribed by the Jewish prophets seems to imply a total aban- 
donment of the earlier station of the metropolis. Concern- 
ing the Narmalachy, or royal river, something is said at 
p- 109.; and the author rather strangely ascribes it to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It united the Euphrates and the Tigris, enterin 
the latter river above Seleucia. ‘The errors of Rollin and 
Prideaux have been sufficiently exposed by D’ Anville. 

Of the Takht Kersera or Khezra, (that is, the throne of 
Chosroes,) some new particulars occur at p. 111.3 it is here 
considered as a part of the ruins of Ctesiphon, is described 
as having pointed arches, and is stated to be distant eighteen 
miles south-east from Bagdad. All these stations on the 
Tigris acquired their importance after the Macedonian con- 
quest : — some change in the arts of navigation had probably 
facilitated an ascent of the more rapid river. 

The sixth chapter details the dangers of the desert, and 
adds many features to a preceding description of the manners 
of the Bedooins. In the seventh, is given a history of Bag- 
dad ; and in the eighth a description of the place, which at 
the season of the author’s arrival was a scene of anarchy. 
Indeed, he witnessed one of those oriental revolutions which 
transferred, without benefit to the people, a despotic autho- 
rity into new hands. After having read in the “ Thousand 
and One Nights” so much about the splendid bazars and 
luxurious magnificence of Bagdad, we are disappointed to 


find it thus depicted, although a population is inferred of 
200,000 persons. 


‘ We have already noticed the period of its foundation, and the 
derivation of its name: in its present state, (as we have had fre- 
quent opportunities of ascertaining by riding round the walls, ) it 
may occupy a space of about seven miles in circumference, part of 
which area however lies waste, or is filled up by ruins, as if already 
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verging to its decay. The houses, in general, are built of brick, 
seldom above two stories high, and with no windows towards the 
streets, which are extremely narrow, (as in Mahomedan cities in 
general,) though tolerably clean. There are no public buildings 
we can enumerate, as remarkable for their architecture, though its 
vaulted bazars, numerous domes, inlaid with Mosaic of painted 
tiles, and lofty minarets, certainly present a novel, and, as [ must 
think, a very pleasing appearance to the eye of the traveller. It 
is divided into several quarters, of which the limits however can- 
not be exactly described; the Shaik is the principal ; the palace 
and the citadel occupy two others on the eastern shore: the build- 
ings on the western side of the Tigris being inferior in respect to 
construction, materials, and extent, so as to appear, on the whole, 
a suburb only to the town,’ 


Some military remarks are made on the possibility of oc- 
cupying this district, and on the utility of possessing a tract 
of land contiguous to the friendly territory of Persia; in 
concert with the sovereign of which country an orderly po- 
lice, and a facility of conveyance, might be established, con- 
ducive to the easy passage of travellers from the Kast Indies 
to Europe. May it be allowed us to hope that, ere long, 
steam-boats may ply in the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
lay open to European curiosity the numberless monuments of 
early civilization which have adorned their banks in vain ? 

The following anecdote may perhaps be judged to illustrate 
a part of the history of the prophet Daniel : 


‘ Little incidents are often illustrative of the general feeling ; 
and some notion may be formed of the character we have obtained 
in the East from the following. I was one morning sauntering in 
front of the Pasha’s Seroy, when a fellow accosted me civilly and 
offered to show me a great wonder. A bunch of keys was pro- 
duced, and a small wicket opened leading into a dark narrow pas- 
sage between two walls. In such a place, it was not a very inviting 
adventure ; but having my sabre on I led the way at the desire of 
my guide; the passage being incapable of admitting two abreast. 

‘ We proceeded in the dark about twenty paces, when comin 
to a sudden turn made visible by a ray of light that burst in from 
above, I found myself alone in a den with two lions, who were de- 
vouring the remains of an animal that had been thrown in. This, 
said the fellow, is the sight!— such a sight, I must confess, as I 
could have dispensed with ; the animals being loose, of an immense 
size, and absolutely wallowing in the blood of their victim. 

‘ I was not long in effecting my retreat, blessing my stars that 
they were so well employed; when the door being closed, the 
fellow with a grin of satisfaction asked me for his buksheesh. A 
present! said I; you may esteem yourself fortunate if I don’t get 
you punished for your imprudence. What could you have said to 
Mr. Rich or the Pasha if I had been killed? He was at no loss, 
however, for areply. ‘ Sir, (said he, with perfect simplicity, ) I 
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had really understood an English Faringee was not afraid of any 
thing.” — The appeal was irresistible, so I was obliged to comply ; 
assuring him I was only angry because he had not previously de- 
sired me to draw my sword, to strike off both their heads in case 
of necessity !’ 


In the ninth chapter, Koordistan is described; of which 
country several Persian travellers have already given ac- 
counts. Many French officers were to be met in these parts, 
who were in general of the school of Bonaparte, and were 
supposed to have found employment under the Russian go- 
vernment: which, instead of seeking to assemble its popula- 
tion in the more productive districts of its territory, seems 
vaguely bent on expansion in every direction. No polic 
can be more unfavourable to speedy civilization, to applicable 
strength, and to permanent refinement, which is always pro- 

ortioned to the density, and not to the multitude, of the 
people. ‘The burning of Moscow would have been fortunate 
for Russia, if the Emperor had been wise enough to transfer 
his metropolis southward, into some situation accessible for 
commercial shipping, on one of the great rivers which flow 
into the Black Sea.— Several engravings illustrate this part of 
the journey, from sketches made on the spot. 

Chapter X. brings the author to Mosul. About a mile 
from this town, and on the opposite bank of the river, are 
mounds similar to those of Babylon, which Lieutenant Heude 
considers as the remains of antient Nineveh. ‘This great city 
was destroyed by order of Darius Hystaspes in order to crush 
the rebellion of Sardanapalus, or, as the Jewish Scriptures 
call him, Nebu Zaradan, who took Jerusalem, and who endea- 
voured to preserve Nineveh for the descendants of Cyrus. 
The prophet Nahum has described its overthrow with striking 
sublimity ; and he incidentally observes (c. ii. v.2.) that both 
the Jewish kingdoms were already extinct, and the princesses 
married by the conquering sovereigns. Diodorus Siculus 
relates that the ashes of the palace were granted to Belesis, a 
chief priest of the Chaldees, (perhaps the Belteshazzar, or 
Daniel, of Scripture, see Daniel, v.12.; and vi. 1—3.) and 
that they proved a mine of wealth. In times of such anarchy, 
however, the search may have been very imperfect; and many 
golden treasures of Sardanapalus, inscribed with the praise of 
Cyrus, may yet come to light. The authors of the Universal 
History have dated this memorable siege eighty-four years too 
soon. 

Lieutenant Heude thus describes the spot : 


‘ Mosul, it is generally believed, stands very nearly opposite 
the ancient site of the celebrated Nineveh. It is situated on the 
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western bank of the Tigris, about four hundred miles from Bag- 
dad; and is approached by a stone bridge of fifteen arches, but 
of which five in the centre have fallen in, so-that a ferry must 
be employed in crossing the stream. I will not take upon myself 
to assert, that those elevations of earth-and broken materials 
which may be observed on the eastern bank, have ever formed a 
part of the extensive city that is supposed to have occupied this 
spot. The illustration and proof of this opinion would require 
more extended lights; it is certain, however, that very extensive 
mounds of earth, apparently artificial, and very nearly similar to 
the barrows or tumuli of Babylon, may be distinguished a little 
above the town. The first about a mile from Mosul, and on the 
eastern bank of the river, is nearly a mile in circumference. The 
second, considerably higher, but less extensive, is crowned by a 
building with a cupola, (said to be the prophet Jonah’s tomb, 
where the Jews go on a pilgrimage,) and is surrounded by a small 
village that still bears the ancient name of the lost city it is sup- 
posed to represent. Further on, the man I had with me asserted, 
the like inequalities might be traced in the surface of the plain for 
many miles; and he pointed to a few distant huts on elevated 
ground higher up the river, as being in the direction of other re- 
mains of the same nature with these, which he attributed in part 
to Nadir Shah. 

‘ The learned are, I believe, at a loss to determine the exact 
ground whereon this city stood; being divided in their opinions 
between the spot opposite Mosul, distinguished as Jonah’s tomb, 
and the vicinity of the small village on the higher ground we 
have already noticed. If it be considered, however, that con- 
siderable towns built on the banks of a river generally follow 
its course in the direction of the streets; and if it be recol- 
lected also, that Nineveh has always been described as a city of 
very great magnitude ; it will readily appear by no means impro- 
bable, that both opinions are equally correct; this great city 
having once extended full eighteen miles along the banks. The 
mounds of earth, that may be supposed to be the remains of the 
palaces, walls, and chief buildings of the town, may principally 
be distinguished above Mosul: on these grounds we might there- 
fore perhaps assert, that Mosul was originally the southern boundary 
of its extent.’ 


The eleventh and concluding chapter continues the journey 
from Merdin to Constantinople: but this route is tolerably 
well known. An enigmatic anecdote is hinted at p. 249., so 
very obscurely that the allusion can be of no use to the future 
traveller. The work contains many particulars of Oriental 
places and manners not hitherto recorded; in general, the 
writer is more at home among men than among monuments, 
and has added rather to our knowlege of living nature than of 
antient remains: but his tour supplies various information, 
and will gratify a liberal curiosity. 
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Anr. VIII. Letters of a Prussian Traveller ; descriptive of a 
Tour through Sweden, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Istria, the 
Ionian Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the Morea, Greece, 
Calabria, Italy, the Tyrol, the Banks of the Rhine, Hanover, 
Holstein, Denmark, Westphalia, and Holland. Interspersed 
with Anecdotes of distinguished Characters, and Illustrations 
of Political Occurrences. By John Bramsen. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
pp- 342. and 397. 11.1s. Boards. Colburn. 


HE length of Mr. Bramsen’s title-page, and the more 
than respectful tone of his dedication to a noble lord, 
excited in us somewhat of an unpleasant prepossession as 
to the merit of his book:-but from these notions we were 
agreeably relieved by an actual perusal, and became satisfied 
that, had some additional time been taken for describing his 
very extensive circuit, he would have been allowed to rank 
among our most entertaining travellers. His peregrinations 
were performed in company with the eldest son of Sir John 
Maxwell, and commenced in July, 1813, by the route of 
Sweden; which was taken not from choice but necessity, in 
consequence of the occupancy of the north of Germany by 
the French. The early part of the journey was performed 
with so much celerity, that we need scarcely notice the pas- 
sage of the travellers through Gottenburg, Stockholm, and 
Stralsund; and we should be equally silent as to Berlin, did 
not the author’s reserve with regard to it afford a proof of the 
sincerity of the assurance in the preface that he has confined 
himself strictly to what he saw, and has not, in any part of his 
book, drawn on the fertility of his invention. Berlin, at the 
time of his visit, (Sept. 1813,) was in a state of daily alarm 
from the vicinity of the French army: war absorbed the uni- 
versal attention; pleasure and even society being suspended to 
afford relief to the wounded, or to form voluntary subscrip- 
tions for the campaign. Under these circumstances, Mr. B., 
though a native of Berlin and therefore compctent to delineate 
the manners of his fellow-citizens, chose to abstain from a 
theme for which he had not recent and satisfactory materials, 
and is contented to confine his description to the locality of 
his metropolis. 

Vienna, the next great city visited, was found in a much 
more tranquil state, and here Mr. B. expatiates at some 
length on the manners of the higher ranks; particularly of 
the Prince de Ligne, who, though approaching the age of 
fourscore, was still one of the chief ornaments of the society 
of the Austrian capital. From Vienna, Mr. B. and his com- 
panion made an excursion into Hungary; after which, hold- 
ing a southward course by the way of Gratz and C — 
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they reached Trieste, and embarked for Corfu. Postponing 
their survey of Greece until their homeward journey, they 
sailed to Egypt, landed at Alexandria, and, notwithstanding 
the danger of the plague, visited Cairo and Damietta: re- 
pairing from the latter to Jaffa on their way to Jerusalem. 

From Jaffa the travellers proceeded to the neighbouring 
town of Rama, which was formerly considerable, but is now 
falling fast to decay: here they were nearly thirty miles dis- 
tant from Jerusalem; and they performed the journey chiefly 
by night, that they might avoid the heat of the sun and also 
be less exposed to wandering Arabs. ‘The country is very 
mountainous, and the roads are bad. They travelled on mules, 
which, though accustomed to the path, were frequently unable 
to keep a secure footing. In the morning, the heat became 
oppressive; and, as they could not obtain either shade on 
the road or a breath of air in the atmosphere, they were 
forcibly reminded of the lively impression that must have 
been produced on the Jews by the frequent allusions to foun- 
tains and streams in the Sacred Writings. 


‘ We could catch no glimpse of Jerusalem till our guide told us 
we were only a quarter of a mile from it: our expectation was 
raised to the highest pitch. So many grand and interesting recol- 
lections, so many tender and affecting associations, are connected 
with the name of Jerusalem, that we looked eagerly at every turn- 
ing of the road to catch the first glimpse of its turrets. It was on 
the 14th of August, 1814, at three-quarters past ten, that we had 
the happiness of first beholding the walls of the sacred city. The 
first glance at this much desired object of our pilgrimage acted as 
an electrical shock upon us all; we forgot our fatigues, and hasten- 
ed forward with new alacrity. 

¢ At a short distance from the gate called the gate of Jaffa, we 
passed several ruins of magnificent buildings, which forcibly at- 
tested the truth of that solemn denunciation, that ‘ not one stone 
should be left upon another.” 

¢ Early the next morning we repaired to the terrace of the con- 
vent of St. Salvador, from whence we had a fine view of Jerusalem 
and its environs. Below us lay the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and at the south-eastern extremity of the farther walls towered the 
dome ofthe Temple of Solomon, with all its display of Saracenic 
pomp. ‘The various stations of the Redeemer’s passion were care- 
fully pointed out to our notice; nor were the house of Pilate and 
the spot where our Saviour was presented to the people with the 
‘© Ecce hemo,” forgotten. The magniticent assemblage of domes, 
palaces, churches, and monasteries which this ancient town pre- 
sented to the view, were bounded by the bold declivities and tower- 
ing heights of the Mount of Olives to the east, and the aspiring 
summits of Mount Sion to the south: between these the eye occa- 
sioally caught aglimpse of the sparkling streams of the brook 
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of Kedron. — We came to a large building which was most] 
ruins, and whose entrance was guarded by five Turkish soldiers, to 
whom our Janissary made a present in order to obtain permission to 
enter. On asking what was our guide’s object in bringing us to 
this miserable spot, he informed us that there was no other place 
from which so near and so full a view could be obtained of the 
Temple of Solomon, that forbidden object to which no Christian is 
permitted to approach. The building which we entered was about 
fifty steps from this celebrated spot, so that we had an excellent 
view of the existing structure, which edifice is supposed to cover 
the scite where the ancient temple stood. The present building is 
called the Mosque of Omar, from the name of the founder, who 
was a rich Turk of Damascus in the seventh century. One of the 
Turkish soldiers told us that he had often been in the mosque, 
and that there are many antique pillars of red and white marble 
in the best state of preservation. The white wall which surrounds 
the buildings precludes any thing like a connected view of the 
proportions of the edifice ; but we could not repress our admiration 
at the magnificence and grandeur of the dome, and the beauty of its 
extensive arcades. The Turks told us that it was certain death for 
any Christian to be found in the interior of the mosque. 

‘ We afterwards inspected the gates of the town; that by which 
we entered, called the Jaffa gate, is partly in ruins. It is built 
of free stone, and occupies the scite of the ancient temple of 
David, where the Turks have erected a kind of castle. We next 
visited the castellated walls, which are of no great thickness, and 
but little calculated to resist the efforts of modern warfare. We 
afterwards made an excursion to Mount Sion, and inspected 
several very curious antique tombs with Greek and Hebrew in- 
scriptions ; these are situated on the side of the mountain, where 
it slopes off to the Valley of Jehosaphat. From this place we 
proceeded to what is supposed to be the tomb of the Virgin Mary : 
it is in a plain near the Mount of Olives; but there is nothing to 
be seen except an excavation in the earth covered with two 
wooden planks, with no ornament round it. The Valley of Je- 
hosaphat lay before us, and we crossed the bridge over the Ke- 
dron, which at this season was a scanty stream, but is often 
swelled to a torrent by the collected waters of the neighbouring 
mountains. After viewing what are called the remains of the 
sepulchres of Jehosaphat, Absalom, and Zacharias, we returned 
to the convent. — Historians have determined, with great proba- 
bility, that modern Jerusalem occupies only a part of the site of 
the ancient city. The mount to the south of the modern city is 
marked with the remains of several extensive edifices ; jt is there- 
fore most likely that this mount is the Sion of the ancients, and 

was included in the Jerusalem described by Josephus. We found 
several portions of the town uninhabited, and in ruins. Most of 
the streets are narrow: the houses low and miserable; and the 
path obstructed with filth, The main street, however, is an ex- 
ception to this, as many of the houses are lofty and well built. 
The peculiarity of their construction is, that they are entered by 

a wooden 
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a wooden staircase, which projects in front, and the lower stories 
having no windows, give the street a singular and gloomy ap- 
pearance. From this want of a free circulation of air, added to 
a general deficiency in cleanliness, it is not to be wondered that 
this, as well as the other towns we passed through, should be 
periodically visited by one of the greatest calamities that can 
afflict humanity.’ 


Mr. B. laments the depopulation caused in this as in other 
places by the miserable government of the Turks, and 
regrets that the prevalence of the plague in the neighbour- 
hood prevented him from visiting Bethlehem or the Dead 
Sea. Returning from the holy city by way of Acre, no 
longer governed by the formidable Djezzar, he proceeded to 
the coast of Caramania, and landed on the island of Rhodes, 
where he closes the first volume of his narrative. The second 
begins with an account of his passage, or rather attempted 
passage, from Rhodes to the Morea; tor the unskilfulness of 
the Italian mariners, to whom he and Mr. Maxwell had in- 
trusted themselves, exposed them to serious danger in weather 
which would have had no terrors for the navigators of the 
Atlantic. | Disappointed in the first effort at a passage, they 
were obliged to anchor off the coast of Candia, in a road- 
stead much frequented by pirates; and it was not until after 
considerable delay and alarm that they reached the small 
island of Cerigo, the antient Cythera. Here they found an 
English officer, intrusted, since the [onian republic has been 
put under our protection, with the command of the island, 
and they obtained a small bark to convey them to the ad- 
jacent coast of Laconia; where, however, they encountered 
a danger more imminent than the preceding gales, being 
pursued by an armed schooner, full of pirates, from which 
they escaped only by gaining the harbour of Marathonisi. 
This is one of the towns or. rather villages of the Mainote 
country, a rugecd district extending along a part of the antient 
Laconia, and inhabited by a race of mountaineers; who, 
with all the courage of their ancestors, are miserably inferior 
to them in the virtues of honesty and subordination. ‘The 
only way to traverse their country is by obtaining credentials 
to their chiefs, and proceeding from place to place with an 
escort; and of the serious consequences that may occur from 
hazarding, unprotected, a passage along their coast or their 
inland territory, a striking example is given in the capture 
and imprisonment of a man of rank in the diplomatic service 
of Russia. 


‘ Baron Stachelberg, a near relation of the Russian ambassador 


at Vienna, and who resided in the same hotel with us at Trieste, 
gave 
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ave us a very interesting account of his being captured near the 
island of Hydra by a Mainote privateer. These robbers carried 
him to their retreat among the mountains, where he was kept in 
a cave for several days, living on nothing but oil and onions, and 
sleeping the whole time upon the bare ground, without ever 
changing his clothes. ‘Thus deprived of every comfort and every 
hope, he must inevitably have perished, had it not been for the 
prompt and spirited exertions of Baron Haller, (who, I believe, 
is a Bavarian nobleman ») and Mr. Cockerell, an Englishman, of 
@ spirit no less enterprizing than his friend. Imagining their 
friend to be safe in the island of Hydra, they gave themselves 
but little concern about his long silence. But how were those 
feelings of security banished, when Baron Haller received a letter 
from the captain of the Mainotes, informing him that his friend 
was their prisoner, and demanding the sum of 18,000 piastres of 
the country, (above 1400l. sterling,) as the price of his ransom; 
and farther stating, that if Baron Haller would bring this sum to 
a certain spot among the mountains, a party of his associates 
should meet him and conduct him to the cave where his friend 
was confined. The letter concluded by observing, that if the 
above-mentioned sum was not produced at the time ' specified, it 
was determined that the prisoner should lose his head. This 
strange epistle inclosed a letter from the Baron himself, giving a 
melancholy account of his forlorn condition, and imploring his 
friends to use every effort to rescue him from his sad and perilous 
situation. Baron Haller’s exertions to raise the sum and save his 
friend were unremitting: he was joined in them by Mr. Cock- 
erell; and such was their zeal in the cause of friendship and hu- 
manity, that the very day following the receipt of the letter they 
had succeeded in raising the sum of 12,000 piastres, with which 
Baron Haller immediately set out, accompanied by a janissary, to 
the appointed spot. 

‘ The same evening they reached a miserable village, which, 
according to the description in the letter, was the place fixed on 
for the rendezvous. The Baron had hardly rested an hour or two, 
when he heard a loud knocking announcing the arrival of a party 
of the banditti, who were come to conduct him to their quarters, 
solemnly assuring him, that in case he could not agree with their 
Captain respecting the terms on which the prisoner was to receive 
his liberty, they would esccrt him back to the same spot. Urged 
on by the warmth of friendship, and the courage of a soldier, the 
Baron did not hesitate a moment, but at once agreed to accompany. , 
them. He had heard that these pirates were very scrupulous in 
keeping a promise, and he resolved to trust his safety to the truth 
of the report. After three hours’ ride, they were stopped at the 
foot of a high mountain by a patrole of their own band, who de- 
manded the watch-word, and then permitted them to proceed. 
After passing several high mountains, and being frequently stop- 
ped in the narrow defiles by these patroles, they reached the 
mouth of a large cave, which they entered. It was faintly lighted 
by alamp. On being introduced to the Captain, who was sitting 

smoking 
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smoking on an old mat, the first object that caught Baron Haller’s 
eye was his captive friend lying on the ground, and already much 
emaciated by illness. The feeling heart will naturally imagine the 
affecting nature of such an interview! Baron Haller requested his 
friend, in German, to cheer up and hope for the best: not, how- 
ever, to manifest any symptoms of segard, but to remain as cool 
and unconcerned as he possibly could, till terms had been agreed 
upon, and the avarice of the wretches appeased.’ 


The Captain of the banditti received his new guest with 
civility; and when the latter had reposed himself from his 
fatigue, they proceeded to business, the former demanding 
the 18,000 piastres formerly mentioned: this the Baron re- 
fused, and affected great indifference about the prisoner: but 
he ended by offering 10,000 piastres (80ol. sterling), which 
the pirate declined, adding that the alternative would be to 
deprive the prisoner of life after a single day’s grace. 


‘ The Baron was not to be intimidated by these threats, but re- 
mained firm to his purpose ; he was too well acquainted with the 
character of these robbers, not to know that their avarice was a 
passion which they would indulge, even in preference to the gra- 
tification of their cruelty; he therefore withdrew with the same 
escort that brought him, affecting perfect indifference, and pur- 
posely forbore bidding farewell to his friend, whose fortitude was 
somewhat shaken when he heard what was the issue of the con- 
versation, The Baron, however, returned to the village, confident 
of the success of his plan; it was, therefore, with no small plea- 
sure he heard the next morning that the Mainotes had arrived again 
and wished to sée him. On being admitted into his apartment, 
they informed him that the Captain had consented to take the 
10,000 piastres, but on condition that another thousand should be 
advanced for his private purse. The Baron took the 11,000 
piastres, which he had in gold, and returned with the Mainotes to 
the cave, where the Captain requested him to count out the sum 
in the presence of two of his officers, and as soon as they ascer- 
tained that the amount was correct, the prisoner was unbound and 
delivered to his benefactor.’ 


After this impressive narrative, Mr. B. makes an appeal to 
his readers on the accuracy of Dr. Clarke, who has not scru- 
pled to insert in his Travels in Greece that “ the country of 
the Mainotes may as easily be visited as the county of Derby- 
shire, and that the traveller is not exposed there to half the 
dangers encountered every night in the neighbourhood of 
London.” ‘ 

Determined to do their utmost to guard against such a 
misfortune, our travellers obtained at Marathonisi a guard of 
sixteen armed followers, commanded by two young officers ; 
who, before their departure, were declared responsible with 
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their lives for the safety of the travellers. With this escort they 
journeyed northward to the frontier of the Mainotes, and, on 
entering the district inhabited by the Baniotes, a tribe equally 
predatory with their neighbours, were met by a fresh guard 
sent on from Misitra. No open attack was made on them 
during their passage, but enough occurred in the way of 
demonstration to shew the necessity of their precautions. At 
Misitra, they surveyed the adjacent ruins of Sparta: then pro- 
ceeded to Argos, where they found few memorials of anti- 
quity, and held their course northward by the vestiges of 
Mycenez to Corinth: whence turning to the sete they 
travelled by Megora to Athens. After having passed some 
time in a city already described by so many travellers, they 
re-entered the Morea, and rode across the Arcadian moun- 
tains to Patras, a considerable but unhealthy sea-port: here 
they put themselves on board a small bark, sailing to the west- 
ward in sight of the coasts of AEtolia and Acarnania; touch- 
ing at the once famed island of Ithaca; and closing their short 
voyage at Corfu, which they found in a course of visible im- 
provement from the presence of a British garrison. Here 
they took their passage on board a scampa via, or large boat 
employed to convey the mail once in a week to Otranto, the 
nearest port in Italy; and, after having encountered new 
alarms from the elements, or rather the bad seamanship of 
their Italian mariners, they reached the main Jand, and tra- 
velled by Lecce and Bari, towns little known to our country- 
men, but not of insignificant size, to Naples. ‘That city, and 
subsequently Rome, are described at some length: after which 
they took their course homeward by Florence, Milan, and 
Venice, proceeding from the last into Germany, not (as usual) 
by Swisserland and Suabia, but by the more easterly route of 
the Tyrol and Bavaria. Here, also, their tour became more 
than usually comprehensive; embracing Stutgard, Manheim, 
and Heidelberg on the Rhine, with Cassel, Gottingen, Hanover, 
and Hamburgh in the central and northern part of Germany. 
Instead of embarking at Hamburgh, these indefatigable tra- 
vellers began a new journey through the inhospitable wilds of 
Westphalia; and, passing Munster, and visiting the Hague, 
with some other parts of Holland, they at last embarked 
in the packet for Harwich. 

The general character of Mr. Bramsen’s composition is 
brevity and simplicity; and his narrative may be compared to 
a journal from its unaffected style, and from avoiding every 
thing that partakes of lengthened disquisition. He writes 
English with more accuracy than most foreigners: yet par- 
tial errors have found their way into his text; and some 
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typographical faults occur, of which one of the most remark- 
able is to be seen in Vol. II. p.78.: where, by a singular 
mis-print, we are told of the sculptures of Hidias, instead of 


Phidias. . 





Art. IX. A Sicilian Story, with Diego de Montilla, and other 
Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 12mo. ‘pp<176. 7s. Boards. 
Ollier. 1820. 


a HE that busily hunteth after affected words,” says an old 

and wise writer, “ end followeth the strong scent of 
great-swelling phrases, is many times (in winding of them 
in, to shew a little verbal pride) at a dead loss of the matter 
itself.” This is not the case with Mr. Barry Cornwall *; for 
the unworthy artifices of his style cannot hide the movements 
of a poetical soul, though they may encumber its natural and 
beautiful freedom by compelling it to wear the garb of con- 
ceit and affectation. It would, however, be vain to repeat 
the observations which we were lately compelled to make on 
this most essential failing in the character of his muse; a 
failing which pervades the present volume as completely as it 
disfigured his former production. Yet we cannot omit to 
remark that, in some of the pieces now before us, the affecta- 
tion which defaces the style of the poet extends also to his 
sentiments and feelings, and completes the disappointment 
which we feel in viewing talents perverted and true taste 
despised. 

Mr. Cornwall (if we must still so call him) is a great imi- 
tator; and, in his * Dramatic Scenes,” he turned his sen- 
tences, as nearly as he could, in the fashion of our older 
dramatists. Unfortunately, too, he is an imitator in the 
narrower sense of the word, a follower of the peculiarities 
of his predecessors. ‘This is not the way to take advantage 
of the exertions, and the wisdom, and the beauty of past 
ages. The efforts of all poets, however high be their fame, 
are in fact only sketches or copies from the vast field of ex- 
ternal nature, or inadequate expressions of the ineffable 





* In our notice @f the “ Dramatic Scenes” of this writer, 
(Review for November last, ) we hinted that Barry Cornwall was a 
feigned name, and might possibly mean Mr.C. Lamb. We have 
now Mr. C.’s own authority for saying that he is not Mr. Lamb, 
but that he still chuses to enjoy the dignity of the mystery under 
which the acknowleged fictitious appellation of Cornwall yet 
conceals him. We have heard his real name positively stated, but 
do not feel ourselves at liberty to print it. 
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passions and movements of the soul, In the watchful study, 
therefore, of these great poets, it is not sufficient to make 
their productions our mould and model : — we must drink of 
the fountain of which ¢hey drank; we must gaze in that mirror 
in which they beheld the mysteries of nature; we must ponder 
on the same high themes which formed the subject of their con- 
templation; and then, building our efforts on this sure founda- 
tion, we shall become the companions, however humble, and 
not the servile followers of those master-spirits whose glo 
we emulate. Mr. Cornwall has contented himself with 
gaining possession of some of the- antique vestments of the 
old sons of song: but their noble simplicity of mind, and 
their unceasing and laborious exertions to render their works 
conformable to the great standard of natural truth, seem not 
to have been the objects of his research. Perhaps he was 
sensible of the possession of strong poetic powers, and ima- 
gined that the capability of expression was alone deficient. 
If he studied the pages of Shakspeare and Milton with this 
view only, he has succeeded as far as such an attempt merits 
success: but the triumph is poor and inglorious. No one 
can open the volumes of his poems without being imme- 
diately sensible of the truth of this fact. The young writer 
has evidently been struck with admiration of the perpetual allu- 
sions, with which Milton abounds, to the places and persons 
of antiquity, and the mythic fables of Greece and Rome; 
and, accordingly, his volume is thickly interspersed with the 
names and genealogical history of the heathen divinities. 

We wonder what would be Mr. Cornwall’s style, if, re- 
jecting the servile task of a copyist, he should unbind the 
wings of his muse, and suffer her to stretch her flight as free- 
dom and nature dictated. The experiment would be curious, 
and we wish that he would venture on it. As the case is, 
every line seems to have been written under the idea that the 
author must phrase it as if he had enjoyed the happiness of 
having been born during the reign of that wise monarch, 
James I. Du Piles recommended to a portrait-painter that 
he should infuse such an expression into the countenances of 
those whom he delineated, that each character should seem to 
address the spectator in appropriate words; as, ‘* Am I not a 
wise king ?” —“ Am I not a most able politician?” &c. Inthe 
same manner, all Mr. Cornwall’s lines seem to say, ** Js not 
this poetical language; and has any thing like it been written 
Jor these two centuries past?” ‘The truth is that Mr. C. 
often gives us much poetic language, but then it does not be- 
long to him, and therefore it sits il upon him; while he more 
often conveys to us much poetic feeling, which we “—" 
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with poe because we know that it has of been bor- 
rowed. 

The § Sicilian Story,’ taken from Boccaccio, is short and 
simple. ‘The lover of the Sicilian lady is murdered by her 
brother, and his mangled body is cast down a precipice: 
Isabel finds it; and, washing the bleeding heart in the waters, 
she carries it with her, and buries it under a basil-tree, from 
which it is stolen by her traitor-brother. She then grows 
distracted, and escapes to the forests, whence she wanders 
home only to die. The tale is beautifully told, and the re- 
flections mingled in it are deep and pathetic. The following 
is a passage of great descriptive power, and of splendid 
imagery : 





¢ One night a masque was held within the walls 
Of a Sicilian palace: the gayest flowers 
Cast life and beauty o’er the marble halls, 
And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 
That ’rose half hidden by sweet lemon bowers 
A low and silver-voiced music made : 
And there the frail perfuming woodbine strayed 
Winding its slight arms ’round the cypress bough, 
And as in female trust seem’d there to grow, 
Like woman’s love ’midst sorrow flourishing : 
And every odorous plant and brighter thing 
Born of the sunny skies and weeping rain, 
That from the bosom of the spring 
Starts into life and beauty once again, 
Blossom’d ; and there in walks of evergreen, 
Gay cavaliers and dames high-born and fair, 
Wearing that rich and melancholy smile 
That can so well beguile 
The human heart from its recess, were seen, 
And lovers full of love or studious care 
Wasting their rhymes upon the soft night air.’ 











One heart, however, could not beat to this revelry : 


‘ Yet was there one in that gay shifting crowd 
Sick at the soul with sorrow: her quick eye 
Ran restless thro’ the throng, and then she bowed 
Her head upon her breast, and one check’d sigh 
Breath’d sweet reproach ‘gainst her Italian boy, 
The dark-eyed Guido whom she lov’d so well. 


The youth came not; and her fierce brother, offended at 
her sorrow, bitterly repeated the name of “* Guido” in her 
ear. At the hour of sleep, her lover’s form appeared to her, 


‘ And spoke — “ Awake and search yon dell, for I 


Tho’ risen above my old mortality, 
U 3 Have 
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Have left my mangled and uhburied limbs 

A prey for wolves hard by the waters there, 

And one lock of my black and curled hair, 

That one I vowed to thee my beauty, swims 
Like a mere weed upon the mountain-river ; 
And those dark eyes you used to love so well 
(They loved you dearly, my own Isabel, ) 

Are shut and now have lost their light for ever.’””’ 


As the phantom commanded, she reached the spot, perceived 
the mangled body of her lover, and derived her last conso- 
lation from finding the tree which covered his heart: — but 
her brother also discovered it, 





‘ where, like a spell, it lay, 
And cursed and cast it to the waves away.’ 


The ‘ crazed heart-broken’ Isabel flew to the solitude of 
a dreary wilderness; and we hear a song from her, which is 


a kind of imitation of that most affecting and sublime poem, 
O’Connor’s Child: 


‘ At last she wandered home. She came by night. 
The pale moon shot a sad and troubled light 
Amidst the mighty clouds that moved along. 

The moaning winds of Autumn sang their song, 
And shook the red leaves from the forest trees; 
And subterranean voices spoke. The seas 

Did rise and fall, and then that fearful swell 
Came silently which seamen know so well ; 

And all was like an Omen. Isabel 

Passed to the room where, in old times, she lay, 
And there they found her at the break of day ; 
Her look was smiling, but she never spoke 

Or motioned, even to say—her heart was broke: 
Yet in the quiet of her shining eye 

Lay death, and something we are wont to deem 
(When we discourse of some such mournful theme) 
Beyond the look of mere mortality.’ 


¢ The Worship of Dian’ is the work of a decided man- 
nerist ; and, in * The Falcon,’ Mr. Cornwall surpasses him- 
self. We quite agree with the lady when she tells Frederigo 
that he is * mad indeed, mad.’ ‘The following specimen is 
from a rhapsody of four times the length : 


¢ Giana! my Giana! we will have 
Nothing but halcyon days: Oh! we will live 
As happily as the bees that hive their sweets, 
And gaily as the summer fly, but wiser : 
I'll be thy servant ever; yet not so. 
Oh! my own love, divinest, best, I’ll be 
Thy 
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Thy sun of life, faithful through every season, 
And thou shalt be my flower perennial, 

My bud of beauty, my imperial rose, 

My passion-flower, and I will wear thee on 

My heart, and thou shalt never, never fade. 
I’|l love thee mightily, my queen, and in 

The sultry hours [ ’Il sing thee to thy rest 
With music sweeter than the wild bird’s song: 
And I will swear thine eyes are like the stars, 
(They are, they are, but softer,) and thy shape 
Fine as the vaunted nymphs’ who, poets feign’d, 
Dwelt long ago in woods of Arcady. 

My gentle deity! I’ll crown thee with 

The whitest lilies, and then bow me down 
Love's own idolater, and worship thee.’ 


It seems that Mr. Barry Cornwall could not bear that 
Lord Byron should carry away all the praise which an in- 
genious adaptation of the ottava rima to English verse con- 
fers, and he has therefore chosen to give us a specimen of 
his own powers in that line. This determination was not 
prudent; and indeed he appears to hold that opinion himself, 
and expresses some doubt as to the propriety of laying the 
verses before the public. It would certainly have been 
better had he kept them in his desk for the classical and safe 
term of nine years ; for the management of this verse requires 
more lightness, more brilliancy, more wit, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with mankind and manners, than Mr. C. pos- 
sesses. We perceive very little wit or entertainment in such 
verses as these, from his tale of * Gyges.’ 


‘ Now king Candaules was an amorous sot, 
A mere, loose, vulgar simpleton d’ye see; 
Bad to be sure, yet of so hard a lot 
Not quite deserving, surely: and that she 
All old ties should so quickly have forgot 
Seems odd. We talk of “ woman's constancy 
And love” — yet Lais’ lord was but a fool, 
And she ’s but the exception, not the rule.’ 


It is not of such ‘perilous stuff” as this that * Don 
Juan” is composed. — We willingly omit any farther notice 
of these attempts. 

That the author of this volume possesses a strong and 
beautiful fancy, the following little song is a proof: 


¢ Thou shalt sing to me 
When the waves are sleeping, 
And the winds are creeping 
"Round the embowering chesnut tree. 
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¢ Thou shalt sing by night, 
When no birds are calling, 
And the stars are falling 
Brightly from their mansions bright. 


* Of those thy song shall tell 
From whom we ’ve never parted, 
The young, the tender-hearted, 
The gay, and all who loved us well. 

¢ But we ’ll not profane 

Such a gentle hour 
Nor our favourite bower, 
With a thought that tastes of pain.’ 


After all, we have great doubts as to the longevity of these 
poems, for they want much of the essence of immortality, — 
Truth ; and this is not the fault of Nature, which has show- 
ered many liberal gifts on the poet, but of his own per- 
versity. Yet we acknowlege so much beauty and power in 
these compositions, that we should be very willing to be con- 
vinced of the injustice of the surmise which we have intimated. 





Art. X. Poems descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John 
Clare, a Northamptonshire Peasant. 12mo. pp.222. 58. 6d. 
Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1820. 


Amz and intimate knowlege of the character and capa- 
bilities of the subject, and a profound sense of its 
effects on the heart, are the essential ingredients of poetic 
power; and, compared with these qualities, expression, and 
propriety of diction, though in themselves extremely import- 
ant, are of secondary consideration. The mind of the true 
poet immediately acknowleges this truth, and seldom wan- 
ders without the bounds of its own capacity. To attempt 
the sublimer provinces of song, a mind richly stored with 
the philosophic treasures of the past and with the wis- 
dom and beauty of antiquity is requisite, as well as a heart 
that is alive to the sublimity of the highest feelings of our 
nature; but to achieve a description of the external beauty 
of the creation requires no knowlege that gazing will not give. 
Hence the productions of men who have passed their days in 
the midst of rural scenery, and whose education has not been 
such as to pre-occupy the mind with other ideas, consist of a 
succession of rural images, mingled with representations of 
simple and natural feeling; and the compositions of such 
men are valuable, because they are artless and unsophisti- 
cated: not the effusions of a poet writing pastorals as he 
wanders through the fields to the north-east of London, “4 
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describing a battle after having seen a Review in Hyde Park. 
They are the delineations of professors in their own line; 
of men who have painfully and laboriously studied the face 
of nature in every changing shape, and in every varying 
season, when beaming with sun-shine or when shadowed with 
tears. 

In this point of view, the little volume before us is singu- 
larly curious, on account of the many most accurate and in- 
teresting pictures which it contains. At the same time, the 
unaffected and even rude style in which the poems are com- 
posed is a strong proof that the writer has been more wrapt 
up in his feelings than in his mode of expressing them ; and 
we are convinced that the victory has been not of the poet 
over the muse, but of the muse over the poet. 

Yet, however extraordinary these poems may be as the 
productions of a very uneducated man, and estimable as 
faithful representations of rural life and scenery, it would be 
injustice to their author to compare them with the writings of 
those whose superior stores of mind have enabled them to 
embellish the strong efforts of native genius with the orna- 
ments of learning and refinement. So, likewise, it would be 
useless to plead in their favour the disadvantages and difficul- 
ties with which their author has been obliged to struggle ; 
because, though it is very honourable to him that he has sur- 
mounted them, they can neither add to nor detract from their 
poetic excellence. If they were, indeed, totally devoid of 
this quality, Clare might be applauded and rewarded for ex- 
ertions so singular in his sphere of life, but the sooner his 
writings were forgotten the better. ‘This, however, is not the 
case; since, though his pieces are very defective in expression, 
and frequently in grammar, they manifest the spirit and truth 
of poetry. As to the propriety of presenting such efforts to 
the public, when the writer’s matured judgment might have 
clothed them in a more accurate form, we may perhaps feel 
a doubt; though the plea of the author’s poverty and neces- 
sities should not be disregarded. 

The pictures of rural life which Clare has drawn are true 
to natuie; so true, that he frequently introduces images which, 
according to our preconceived notions, can scarcely be called 
poetical: — but notions like these are acquired by studying 
the works of poets who have generalized the beauties of nature, 
while Clare paints 2” detaz/, and with all the minuteness of 
one whose every-day occupation has led him to contemplate 
the objects which he represents. With him there is no aris- 
tocracy of beauty, but the stag and the hog, the weed and the 
Hower, find an equal place in his verse. * The Harvest Morn- 

ing’ 
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ing’ is, perhaps, the best instance of this feature in his com- 
positions : 
‘ Cocks wake the early morn with many a crow; 
Loud striking village-clock has counted four : 
The labouring rustic hears his restless foe, 
And weary, of his pains complaining sore, 
Hobbles to fetch his horses from the moor: 
Some busy ’gin to team the loaded corn 
Which night throng’d round the barn’s becrowded door. 
Such plenteous scenes the farmer’s yard adorn, 
Such noisy, busy toils now mark the harvest-morn. 


‘ The bird-boy’s pealing horn is loudly blow’d; 
The waggons jostle on with rattling sound ; 
And hogs and geese now throng the dusty road, 
preening and gabbling, in contention, round 
The barley-ears that litter on the ground. 
What printing traces mark the waggon’s way ; 
What dusty bustling wakens echo round ; 
How drive the sun’s warm beams the mist away ; 


How labour sweats and toils, and dreads the sultry day!’ 
* * * * * * % 


‘ The Summer Evening’ also is remarkable for its very 
accurate and novel images, some of which are striking and 
beautiful : 


¢ Round the pond the martins flirt, 
Their snowy breasts bedaub’d with dirt, 
While the mason, ’neath the slates, 
Each mortar-bearing bird awaits : 
By art untaught, each labouring spouse 
Curious daubs his hanging house. 
Bats flit by in hood and cowl ; 
Through the barn-hole pops the owl ; 
From the hedge, in drowsy hum, 
Heedless buzzing beetles bum, 
Haunting every bushy place, 
Flopping in the labourer’s face. 
Now the snail hath made his ring ; 
And the moth with snowy wing 
Circles round in winding whirls, 
Through sweet evening’s sprinkled pearls, 
On each nodding rush besprent ; 
Dancing on from bent to bent : 
Now to downy grasses clung, 
Resting for a while he ’s hung ; 
Then, to ferry o’er the stream, 
Vanishing as flies a dream ; 
Playful still his hours to keep, 
Till his time has come to sleep ; 
In tall grass, by fountain head, 
Weary then he drops to bed. 
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From the hay-cock’s moisten’d heaps, 
Startled frogs take vaunting leaps ; 
And along the shaven mead, 

Jumping travellers, they proceed : 
Quick the dewy grass divides, 
Moistening sweet their speckled sides.’ 


* * * * * * 


When Clare attempts the delineation of more refined senti- 
ments, he is by no means so successful: he is then not the 
master of his subject, and is compelled to become a mere 
imitator, without possessing a matured and extended taste to 
assist him in his selection of models. When his topic ad- 
mits an allusion to natural objects, his compositions of this 
higher class possess considerable merit; of which the ensuing 
sonnet is a fair instance: 

© Anxiety. 
‘ One o’er heaths wandering in a pitch dark night, 
Making to sounds that hope some village near ; 
Hermit, retreating to a chinky light, 
Long lost in winding cavern dark and drear ; 
A slave, long banish’d from his country dear, 
By freedom left to seek his native plains ; 
A soldier, absent many a long, long year, 
In sight of home ere he that comfort gains; 
A thirsty labouring wight, that wistful strains 
O’er the steep hanging bank to reach the stream; 
A hope, delay so lingeringly detains, 
We still on point of its disclosure seem : 


These pictures weakly ’semble to the eye 
A faint existence of Anxiety.’ 


In the structure of these sentences, we strongly perceive 
the want of education under which the author labours. 

The introduction to the poems ‘contains some account of 
Clare, and many sensible remarks on his writings. He was 
born at Helpstone, near Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, 
July 13. 1793, of parents who are in a state of great poverty. 
He himself has partaken of their penury, and still continues 
a day-labourer, for low wages. By extra work, and helping 
his father early and late at threshing, he earned sufficient to 
procure for himself the benefit of being taught to read, and 
then procured a few books, among which he was peculiarly 
delighted with Thomson’s Seasons. ‘Through the assistance 
of a kind friend, he at length learned writing and arithmetic. 

His passion for poetry appeared very early, and flourished 
in spite of the discouragement of poverty and neglect. By 
accident, some pieces attracted the notice of a gentleman who 
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was struck by their singularity ; and they have been published 
in the hope of procuring for their author some of the advan- 
tages of education and cultivation to which, in all probability, 
he would do much credit. The writer of the introduction 
very sensibly observes, ‘ it is hoped that those persons who 
intend to do him kindness will not do it suddenly or par- 
tially, but so as it will yield him permanent benefit.’ 

In mentioning a peasant-poet, we immediately remember 
Burns: but Clare must not be ranked with him whose talents 
would bear a comparison with the noblest intellects of modern 
times, and whose compositions, though perpetually enriched 
with illustrations from the beauties of nature, were filled with 
the deepest and truest sentiment, or lightened up with the 
most brilliant wit. Clare, moreover, possesses but a small 
share of the acquirements of Burns, whose mind was well 
stored with much useful knowlege. — To extend judicious en- 
couragement, however, to a man who has so laudably displayed 
the wish for advancement, and the powers and energies which 
distinguish the writer of these poems, is only an act of justice. 





Art. XI. Sermons by Edward Maltby, D.D.. Vol. I. 8vo. 
pp: 549- 128. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1819. 


eee learned divine, to whom the public is indebted for this 
volume of sermons, tells us in his preface that ‘ they were 
net only written upon different occasions, but delivered before 
congregations of a different description. They have been 
addressed to the lower and the higher classes of society ; 
to the enlightened and unenlightened; to the young 
and to the old. They vary, therefore, not only in their 
subjects but their style, not only in the matter but in 
the manner of handling the matter. ‘They may be found 
sometimes rhetorical, sometimes argumentative, sometimes 
plain and even homely, sometimes of a more learned descrip- 
tion; explaining passages occasionally as they lead to a prac- 
tical effect; at other times as they clear the sacred text from 
difficulties attending it.’ 

We have carefully read all these discourses, which are in 
number twenty-four; and the impression which they have 
left on‘our minds is highly favourable to the author, as an 
able defender of the truth of Christianity, an eloquent expo- 
sitor of some of its difficulties, and an earnest teacher of its 
most important duties. The style is, in general, clear, pre- 
cise, and energetic, without any superfluity of words or re- 
dundancy of ornament. As compositions, they are far _ 
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the common rank of sermons; and, as sermons, they are not 
contaminated by any of that evangelical mixture which has 
been falsely denominated Christianity. We give great credit 
to Dr. Maltby for not interlarding his discourses with this 
kind of fashionable rhodomontade, when he probably knows 
that, if he had chosen to have recourse to it, he might have 
secured a wider circulation for his book than it is now likely to 
experience. Strange as it may seem, the area of sound good 
sense, with respect to theological opinions, has been very much 
contracted in its dimensions within the last few years: what is 
called Methodism, in some of its various shades of doctrinal ab- 
surdity, has made great inroads into the Church itself; and 
many ministers of the Establishment at present espouse opinions 
which few of them would not have been ashamed of advo- 
cating about five-and-twenty years ago. Since that time, a 
much more general adherence to the most objectionable of the 
Thirty-nine Articles has been manifest, than through the whole 
of the preceding century. ‘The Methodists, in a very earl 
period of their spiritual domination in the Christian fold, 
began a furious attack on the clergy for not preaching ac-. 
cording to the Articles, which, for a season, was repelled with 
vigour, and produced no alteration in the general style of 
pulpit-eloquence: but, when the complaints of the Methodists 
became sanctioned by the authority of Mr. Wilberforce on 
the one hand and of Bishop Horsley on the other, sermons 
on original sin, on the expiation of that sin by the death of 
Christ, and on other doctrines of mysterious import, but of 
uncertain authority, became very prevalent in the church. 
The opinions of the established clergy began to run in a new 
current; and, as that current was rendered more impetuous 
and powerful by the force of ecclesiastical patronage, it re- 
quired some strength of intellect, as well as some energy of 
character, not to be carried away by the violence of the 
stream. Several of the clergy, however, had the courage to 
resist this irruption into the precincts of the Establishment, 
and chose rather to be censured as mere moral preachers, 
than to purchase honeyed praise by enlisting themselves under 
the banners of the evangelical party. 

We are happy to add Dr. Maltby to the honourable band, 
who have not suffered their sermons to be tinctured by this 
infusion. ‘They are, on the contrary, uniformly characterized 
by good sense, by enlightened criticism, by strength of moral 
reasoning, and by earnestness of practical admonition; and, 
as these qualities have not a mere temporary or ephemeral 
value, but are, by their inherent utility, calculated for per- 
manent duration, it is probable that\his discourses will be 
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read, and with interest, when the farrago of others shall 
have mouldered in oblivion, or shall be remembered only to 
be numbered among the errors that no longer exist, and the 
follies that have passed away. 

Our readers will in course expect from us some specimens of 
the abilities which Dr. Maltby has displayed in this volume as 
an useful practical preacher, and a judicious and enlightened 
expositor of the Christian doctrine. We have always con- 
sidered that kind of preaching as the most deserving of en- 
couragement, which, while it enforces moral topics by the 
authority of Scripture and the sanctions of eternity, comes 
most home to the interests and bosoms of men. It would be 
difficult to find a better criterion by which to estimate the 
excellence of preaching, than by its tendency to add to the 
public stock of virtue and benevolence, to make righteousness 
more prevalent, and to give a wider diffusion to the principle 
of Christian charity. If this be, as we think it is, the general 
tendency of Dr. Maltby’s sermons, he must be regarded as 
a greater benefactor to society than if he had mounted the 
pulpit under more popular banners, and had made the church 
ring with vague and indefinite phraseology. 

In the second sermon, the important duty of self-reflection 
with respect to the actions and events of our past lives is in- 
culcated. This subject is impressively treated; and the most 
salutary moral instruction is agreeably conveyed. The en- 
suing extract will sufficiently attest the edifying matter with 
which the whole discourse abounds : 


‘ A prospect of pleasure or advantage presents itself to a young 
mind. Eager and impetuous he instantly follows it, not consider- 
ing whether, on a nearer approach, its attractions may not be 
diminished ; whether, after all, it be worth the trouble and 
anxiety of pursuit; or whether it may not have drawn him aside 
from some object, more valuable and even more easily attainable. 
Where then is the great and general errour in the conduct of hu- 
man life? Is it that, at our first outset, we judge foolishly and 
act hastily ? Is it that, the moment reason dawns, we do not per- 
ceive her full value, and give her at once the management of our 


‘wills and inclinations? Surely not. He would be an harsh and 


ill-judging moralist, who expected, in the eagerness and fire of 
youth, the sedateness and discretion of advanced years. The 
fault, against which our censure should be directed; the fault, 
which alone can be censured with a rational hope of correct- 
ing it, is, not in the first resolution that is taken, —not in the 
first act that is committed,— but in those which succeed, — 
that, when we have to resolve and act again, we do not attend 
duly to the effect of our former resolution and former action. — 


In one instance we may have acted rashly, or without any time for 
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thought. And here, generally speaking, we have done wrong. 
Yet we cannot have failed to perceive the effects of that action ; and 
from them we are enabled to determine whether our first resolution 
was wise, and whether it might not have been materially improved, 
by giving ourselves time to weigh the probable consequences, 
The grand defect, the great cause of follies and of vices, and of 
crimes, is this, that we do not suffer ourselves to grow wise by ex- 
perience ;—that, having severely felt the bad consequences of act- 
ing without reflection ; — having had an opportunity of comparing 
the effects of our impetuosity with those, which might have taken 
place, had we not been impetuous ; — withers all this, we 
pursue the same foolish course, and still allow ourselves to be sur- 
prised into indiscretions, still catch at every excuse, and are still 
ensnared by every temptation, although our means of reflecting 
with advantage have been greatly multiplied.’ 


The author very clearly shews, and forcibly argues, that 
self-reflection, though it may be vain with respect to the past, 
cannot easily be often and seriously practised without a bene- 
ficial effect on the future conduct. Preachers usually deal 
too much in barren generalities, for barren they are likely to 
be when they are addressed to the multitude, unless they are 
strengthened by particular and distinct exemplifications. It is 
the example that gives light to the precept, places it before the 
eye, fixes it in themind, and entwines it around the memory and 
the heart. The passage that follows is in unison with our no- 
tions of the manner in which a preacher ought to enforce his 
moral exhortations. The author is still inculcating the duty 
of making the review of our past conduct conducive to our 
future good: 


‘ If the tradesman resolves upon an unlawfnl and dishonest 
scheme of profit, which turns out contrary to his expectation, 
the discovery and acknowledgment of his folly and his knavery 
will be useless as to the past, though it may have a very benefi- 
cial effect upon the future. If the labourer, instead of carrying 
his earnings at the end of the week to the support and comfort of 
his wife and children, should, after some struggles with his con- 
science, resolve to engage in some plan of extravagance or intem- 
perance, he may be brought to a sense of his fault by the pain of 
body and inquietude of mind which he himself feels, and by the 
sufferings of his starving and justly complaining family. But that 
conviction, which will not change what is past, may, nevertheless, 
have a most useful effect upon the future. In case of any similar 
temptation, a man may hereafter consider, that he did give him- 
self time to balance between his appetite and his conscience ; be- 
tween his desire of self-gratification and the obligations by which 
he was held to the practice of honesty, or of temperance and 
sobriety. He may call to mind, that he did suffer the temptation 
to prevail over his virtue; the hope of some untasted good, es 
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his known and bounden duty. He may call to mind, that the 
prospects of pleasure or of advantage, with which he flattered 
himself, have not been realized ; that, in the midst of enjoyment, 
the thoughts of his neglected and forsaken home came across him 
to poison every draught, so delicious in fancy ; that this promised 
enjoyment was further embittered by contention, by angry words, 
perhaps by furious blows ; that his body was disordered, his mind 
disturbed; and that, instead of the comfort he might have re- 
ceived by his own fire-side, he met only with reproaches too 
justly incurred, and complaints too well founded. If, in conse- 
quence of this recollection, he resisted’ or shunned the next 
temptation, forsook his dangerous companions, refused to partake 
of the intoxicating but bitter cup, reflection has come’well to his 
aid, and his reward has been found in the approbation of his con- 
science, and the anticipated favour of his Maker.’ 


Sermon III. is designed to prove that a life, regulated by 
the precepts of religion, is productive of more sweet and 
more permanent satisfaction than any circumstances can make 
the result of dissolute habits and vicious conduct. As we are 
all engaged in the pursuit of happiness, and all equally in- 
terested in securing the object which we are so anxious to 
obtain, it is of the utmost importance to be able, on our first 
entrance into life, to discriminate the true constituents of 
happiness from those which have only its external semblance, 
and are in fact the real concomitants of misery. 


‘ Let it be remembered,’ says Dr. Maltby, ‘that the great 
source of human misery is the misapplication of those various 
good things, which Providence has bestowed. Mere inactivity 
generates disorders ; riotous living, grievous aches and pains: and 
heedlessness, dissipation, and criminal gratifications are the most 
general causes of want and distress. On the contrary, he, who 
follows after that wisdom, which is so justly the theme of praise 
and admiration with the wise man, preserves his body in health 
by moderation in his pleasures and activity in his employments. 
He, by well-directed labour, is more likely to be prosperous; and, 
at all events, he is secure from the distressing and disgraceful con- 
sequences of imprudence and excess. Here then at once is cut 
off a fruitful source of human miseries and heart-aches; while 
many positive pleasures are secured by the vigour of the body, 
the cheerfulness of the heart, and the well-earned fruit of honest 
and persevering industry. In this very important sense it is true, 
that the ways of virtue “ are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” 

‘ Who is it that sees the unsteady gait, the swollen carcase, 
and the palsied limbs of the intemperate man, that thinks him an 
object of envy? Who can see the misery entailed upon a wretched 
wife and hapless offspring by the vices of a parent, but finds a prac- 
tical lesson against vicious indulgence? Above all, who can reflect 


on the tortures, which continually rack the mind of him, whose time 
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is mis-spent, whese habits are licentious, whose idol is the world, 
and whose God is forgotten, —who can thus reflect, without the 
strongest conviction, that a life of sin is a life of unmixed misery ?” 


In the sixth sermon, preached before the University of 
Cambridge in the year 1797, the author expatiates on the 
pleasure and the profit which the strenuous pursuit of theolo- 
gical knowlege is calculated to supply. ‘This knowlege, con- 
sidered in its various divisions, will be found to furnish ample 
materials for the exercise of the highest intellectual capacity, 
while minds of an inferior order may make the acquisition a 
source of usefulness and delight. 


‘ When I speak of Theology,’ says the author, ‘ suppose not 
that I mean to recommend only the jejuneness of morality, or the 
asperities of polemics ; the dulness of scholastic jargon, or the re- 
finements of metaphysical subtlety. I recommend that enlightened 
object of an ingenious mind, a research into the Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, — a deep and critical insight into 
the history and import of the sacred text, — an acquaintance with 
Jewish and Christian antiquities, as well as the regular series of 
Ecclesiastical History. In these pursuits the student, whether 
his inclination be directed to fact or argument; to poetry or to 
criticism ; will not only gain a general knowledge of what it is in- 
dispensably necessary for him to know, but he will also find ample 
employment in that course of reading to which his mind has been 
more peculiarly directed.’ — 

‘ If philology and criticism have charms, the pursuit cannot be 
made less interesting, because the subject of religion, to which 
they may be directed, is in itself of the deepest importance. If 
the precise meaning of particular words, if the exact discrimin- 
ation of their different senses as used by different writers, if the 
authenticity of a book, or the value of a manuscript, attract our 
curiosity, or employ our judgment, every impartial man will allow 
that the spur of the one must be sharpened, and the diligence of 
the other redoubled, when they are connected with inquiries, so 
momentous as those, which regard our future welfare. Be it ever 
remembered that, by the application of sound criticism to scrip- 
tural facts and scriptural doctrines, scholars have been enabled to 
repel the objections of unbelievers, to confute the errours of 
heretics, and to supply a most salutary warning against the rash 
assumptions, and chimerical interpretations, of fanatics.’ 


The seventh sermon, the subject of which has some rela-~ 
tion to that of the foregoing, enforces the duty of habitual 
study and industry in a Christian minister. Those young 
men who are designed for the ministry of the Establishment, 
or who have been recently ordained, would do well to follow 
the judicious advice and the wholesome admonition which 
they will find in this excellent discourse. We particularly 
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récommend to their attention the ensuing remarks; which, 
though they may seem to relate to points of subordinate im- 
portance, will be found to be intimately connected with the 


success of their ministerial functions, and the best interests of 
the Establishment. 


‘ In the reading of the Liturgy it is of importance that your 
attention be ever ready, and your devotion ever fervent. The 
habitual repetition of public prayers, to those who give way to 
that worst of Sirens, Sloth, becomes irksome and fatiguing. They 
perform their duty, as it were an hard task. By an unimpressive 
tone of voice, cold manner, and disgusting haste, they render 
their hearers more attentive to their pastor’s neglect of duty, than 
solicitous about the discharge of theirown. Moreover, your in- 
dustry must be shewn in the composition, and, occasionally, the 
selection, of your public discourses. Regard in them should be 
ever had to the comprehension and peculiar circumstances of your 
audience. — Sometimes perhaps it will be found necessary to ad- 
vert to the prevailing follies and errours of the times. And here, 
I should hope, it is superfluous to remark that, in censuring 
folly or vice, we must avoid, with scrupulous care, whatever may 
have the semblance of personality ; and, in recording our dissent 
from errours in opinion, we must beware, lest we ourselves incur 
the blame of that worst of heresies, Intolerance.’ 


The ninth sermon exhibits a perspicuous and attractive 
delineation of the duties in which true religion consists; 
and of those great essentials, without the presence of which 
it is only a vain shadow or an unprofitable ceremonial. The 
text prefixed to this discourse is that excellent summary of 
genuine unsophisticated religion which is given by St. James, 
chap.i. v.27., “ Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father 1s this; to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” ‘Those 
ministers of the Establishment, who have assumed the title of 
Evangelical, insist almost exclusively on what they call “ Vital 
Christianity ;” by which they mean that kind of Christianity 
which they have woven into a variegated web of mysterious 
and uncertain doctrines, that have little or no connection with 
practical goodness, or with those duties which are included in 
the characteristics of true religion as they have been incul- 
cated by St. James. Let it be remembered, as Dr. Maltby 
has said, that no apostle or evangelist ‘ could have had better 
opportunities of knowing what ideas ought to be affixed to 
the word * Religion” than St. James, since he learned all that 
he knew of the subject from the lips of our blessed Lord.’— 
As the preacher infers from the express injunctions of Saint 
James, 
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‘ Vital religion cannot be separated from practical religion : 
and in vain will a man seem to be religious by the profession of 
faith, or the observance of external ceremonies; unless to that, 
which is done in honour of God, is superadded that, which is done 
for the happiness of man. 

‘ Such, then, according to St. James, is true Religion, as unitin 
piety with benevolence ; it is, to do good, and to ‘be good ; anid 
whatever cannot be fairly considered as included in this definition, 
may be presumed to be by no means essential, and, under some 
circumstances perhaps, may be repugnant, to the spirit of true 
Religion.’ 

The eleventh is an admirable discourse, and one of the 
best in the volume. It was preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in December, 1815. By an accurate delineation 
of the conduct and the tenets of the Pharisees; which 
Christ so pointedly reprobates, the author succeeds in throw- 
ing light on the genuine nature of that doctrine which our 
Lord himself taught, and on the real unalloyed righte- 
ousness by which he exhorted his followers to be charac- 
terized. ‘That ceremonious scrupulosity, ostentatious piety, 
and counterfeit goodness, which Jesus condemned in the Pha- 
risees, he certainly could not approve in his own disciples. 
If the Pharisees were remarkable for spiritual pride, for de- 
votional parade, for hypocritical beneficence, and for an af- 
fected nicety about minute and insignificant observances, it is 
clear that Christians ought to be distinguished by more 
humble qualities, more artless worth, and more undissembled 
charity. 

One of the qualities, which Jesus warmly reproved in the 
Pharisees, was the proselyting spirit by which they were ani- 
mated, and in the attempt to gratify which they were im- 
pelled more by the desire of aggrandizing their own sect than 
by that of removing any vitiating error or diffusing any salu- 
tary truth. The remarks which Dr. Maltby offers on this 
subject do him great credit; and the more, as they are in 
opposition to the opinions of a powerful body of religionists 
in this country, whose zeal in making converts is not always 
tempered by a sober discretion, and may sometimes be liable 
to the imputation of precipitancy and intolerance. 

At the commencement of the twelfth discourse, we find 
some very judicious remarks on the composition of the Gos- 
pels, and particularly on that of St.Luke. In the progress of 
this sermon, the author evinces considerable sagacity in 
shewing how particular facts and details in one Gospel are 
illustrated by circumstances that appear to be fortuitous] 
inserted in another. ‘These circumstances may be usefully 
employed to establish the chronological order, or the specific 
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locality, of certain occurrences in the Gospel-history; and, 
at the same time, they furnish an argument in support of the 
reality of those occurrences themselves, which a series of un- 
designed coincidences cannot fail to supply. At p. 242. the 
preacher makes a just distinction between that doctrine of a 
numerous and flourishing sect which denies the power of 
doing good without the operation of irresistible grace, and 
the opposite conclusion of the Romish church, that we may 
do more good than enough for ourselves, so as to leave a 
superfluity for the wants of others. 

The sixteenth sermon was delivered at the summer-assizes 
at Huntingdon, in July, 1818, on this text; * And besides 
this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue.” We en- 
tirely assent to the subsequent remark : 


‘ If I were called upon,’ says the preacher, ‘ to state any single 
cause, which appears to have tended more particularly to diminish 
the practical usefulness of our religion, I would say that the mise 
chief has originated in the controversial form, which that religion 
has been made so often to assume. Instead of regarding the 
whole as a system, calculated to explain the grounds, and enforce 
the obligations, of moral virtue, the attention of those, who have 
stood forth as its advocates, has rested upon detached particulars ; 
and they have enlarged upon them with zeal and ability, frequently 
in a proportion directly the reverse of their real value. Instead 
of stating what is clear, pointing out what is useful, and im- 
pressing what is important, Christian teachers have too often em- 
ployed themselves in exploring what is obscure, in defending what 
is doubtful or even untenable, and in recommending what, if not 
worthless, is at least insignificant.’ 


Sermon XIX. was ‘ preached before the University of 
Cambridge, at the Commemoration of Benefactors, October, 
1804,’ and is an eloquent and interesting discourse. The 
author expatiates, in an animated strain of reasoning, on the 
general advantages of intellectual cultivation, and on the pecu- 
liar opportunities by which it is favoured in a place appropri- 
ated for that purpose; where the genius loci is calculated to 
operate with such a propitious influence on the sensibilities of 
the youthful mind. Let the advocates for ignorance read the 
following passage with the attention which it deserves ; and 
they will, perhaps, cease to be enemies to the diffusion of 
knowlege, unless they are also enemies to pure religion and 
rational liberty. 


‘ Ignorance is the source of many of the most afflicting evils, 
under which human comfort and human virtue have sickened and 
even expired. Idolatry, with its train of ferocious, impure, and 
fantastic ceremonies, asserts her dominion over minds sunk in in- 
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rours and hurling around her the firebrands of bigoted zeal and 
savage intolerance, derives her strength from views of the Divine 
nature, partial and obscure. Civil tyranny, whether arrayed in 
the imperial purple, or waving the banners of popular power, owes 
its origin chiefly to the blind passions, or misguided conceptions, 
of the multitude. To what cause can we attribute the prevalence 
of infidelity amidst the pure and luminous proofs, which accom- 
panied the first promulgation of the Gospel, but to an ignorance 
of the language, the manners, the opinions, and other peculiar 
circumstances, to which the rational believer appeals? In minds, 
owning obedience to the authority of Revelation, when we see 
notions prevail, mystical, enthusiastic, most discordant from those 
truths which the blessed Jesus inculcated, how can we account for 
the wretched inconsistency, till we perceive a fixed attachment to 
certain erroneous interpretations which they, who adopt them, 
have neither patience to examine nor courage to correct? Tenets, 
absurd in speculation, seldom fail to produce mischief in practice. 
Many of these, although happily banished from a great portion of 
the civilized world, still prevail in other parts of the globe to a 
dangerous extent. The sons of Brahma reject with horrour the 
most salutary medicines; the disciples of Mahomet imbibe without 
fear the poison of contagion. Each is beguiled by confidence in 
his own mistaken opinions. We cannot therefore but recognize 
the superiour blessedness of a people, over whom the beams of 
knowledge have been generally diffused.’ 


The enlightened author argues, with great truth, that habits 
of study and reflection usually generate moderation and for- 
bearance. ‘Those who know, by experience, the difficulty of 
developing truth in obscure and complicated questions, are 
least likely to entertain sentiments of intolerance towards those 
who differ from them in the opinions which they form, or in 
the conclusions at which they arrive. Here Dr. M. thus 
forcibly reminds us, as well as in some other passages of these 
Sermons, of the manner of his venerable tutor, Dr. Parr: 


‘ Whoever has studied to any good purpose must have expe- 
rienced the labour and anxiety which attend a search after truth ; 
the thin and scattered gleams, by which the path is at intervals en- 
livened; the errours into which we stray and the obstacles over 
which we stumble, before we attain unto certainty; and the per- 
severing pace by which we slowly, and almost imperceptibly, ad- 
vance towards the object we have in view. He, who has this 
consciousness, may ultimately repose in the conclusions, which 
long and patient research has enabled him to draw: but (when the 
way is so much perplexed, and the view so often bounded) he will 
never wonder and still less be displeased that another should mis- 
take the road, and arrive at a different result. Europe and Asia 
were split into factions by the metaphysical subtleties of the Nes- 
torians and Eutychians. The blood of our own progenitors flowed 
in streams from the sullen dogmatism of Papists and the unyielding 
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folly of fanatics. Surely we must allow that large additions ma 


be made to the tranquillity of mankind by candour and moderation 
in the management of controversies.’ 


The operation of the genius loci on the minds of the 


students in the University of Cambridge is thus briefly but 
forcibly expressed : 


‘ Must not the youthful philosopher feel a tenfold spur to his 
diligence when he is trained in the schools where dawned the 
genius of Bacon and of Newton? The poet feels his imagination 
fired, while he wanders in the gardens consecrated by the muse of 
a Spenser, a Dryden, a Milton, and a Gray. — The scholar and 
the divine are encouraged in their respective pursuits, while they 
meditate in the secluded paths once dear to Erasmus, to Joseph 
Mede, to Jeremy Taylor, toa Barrow, to a Pearson and a Bentley.’ 


In the XXth sermon, preached before the University of 
Cambridge, on Whitsunday, 1817, Dr. M. contends that the 
Christian religion could not have been propagated with so 
much rapidity and success, without the supernatural aid which 
was vouchsafed to its teachers on the day of Pentecost. 
This argument is ably employed to support the truth of 
Christianity. | 

The XXIVth and last sermon was delivered on the 
day appointed for the funeral of the late much lamented 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. It is impressive, and well-suited 
to the melancholy occasion: but Dr. Maltby excels more in 
the argumentative than in the pathetic, and is always more 
powerful in his addresses to the reason than in his appeals to 
the affections of his audience. Yet, as he is what we would 
call an earnest preacher, his earnestness will be sometimes 
found to supply the place of pathos ; and it is such as to exclude 
all idea of insincerity or affectation, than which nothing can 
tend more to invalidate the authority of the preacher and de- 
stroy the effect of his admonitions. 


We are glad to observe that Dr. Maltby promises another 
volume. 





Art. XII. Origin of the Pindaries; preceded by historical 
Notices on the Rise of the different Mahratta States. By an 

_ Officer in the Service of the Honqurable East India Company. 
8vo. pp.172. 7s.6d. Boards. Murray. 


o the affairs of the East Indies we have frequently to invite 
the somewhat reluctant attention of the public. An im- 
portant work on the subject was that of Colonel Mark Wilkes, 
noticed in our eighty-fifth volume, p.386.; and the publication 
before us is a kind of episode to that majestic epopea. It is 
introduced by a summary of the Mahratta history, with a view 
to 
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to detail the rise and formidable character of the Pindaries; 
who are in fact the reliques of the cavalry originally belonging 
to the Mahratta states, but, in consequence of the overthrow 
of their regular sovereign, have confederated in bands of 
independent warriors. A clear idea of their nature and force 
is thus given in the fifth chapter : 


‘ The name of Pindarie may be found in Indian history as early 
as the commencement of the last century; several bands of these 
freebooters followed the Mahratta armies in their early wars in 
Hindostan, and they are mentioned by Ferishta as having fought 
against Zoolfeccar Khan, and the other generals of Aurengzebe. 
One of their first and most distinguished leaders was a person 
named Ponapah, who ravaged the Carnatic and took Vellore early 
in the reign of Sahoojee. ‘This chief is said to have been succeeded 
by Chingody and Hool Sewar, who commanded fifteen thousand 
horse at the battle of Paniput, and under whom the Pindarie 
system would seem to have assumed a more regular form. They 
were divided into Durrahs, or tribes, commanded by Sirdars or 
chiefs ; people of every country, and of every religion, were indis- 
criminately enrolled in this heterogeneous community, and a horse 
and sword were deemed sufficient qualifications for admission. A 
common interest kept them united; the chiefs acquired wealth and 
renown in the Mahratta wars, they seized upon lands which they 
were afterwards tacitly permitted to retain, and transmitted with 
their estates the services of their adherents to their descendants. 

‘ Heeroo and Burran are subsequently mentioned as leaders of 
the Pindaries ; and in order to distinguish the followers of Tuckojee 
Holkar from those of Madajee Scindiah, they were henceforward 
denominated the Scindiah Shahee and the Holkar Shahee. Dost 
Mohummud and Ryan Khan, the sons of Heeroo, are still powerful 
chiefs ; but in an association which is daily augmented by the ad- 
mittance of strangers, it is natural to suppose that influence will 
not be confined to hereditary claims, and that men of superior 
renius and enterprise will ultimately rise to the chief command. 
This is accordingly found to be the case, and Seetoo, who is now 
the most powerful of all the Pindarie leaders, was a few years ago 
a person of no consideration. It is only of late that these ban- 
ditti have become really formidable, and they may now be looked 
upon as an independent power, which, if properly united under an 
able commander, would prove the most dangerous enemy that 
could arise to disturb the peace and prosperity of India. 

¢ The climate and hardy habits of these plunderers render tents 
or baggage an unnecessary incumbrance ; each person carries a 
few days’ provision for himself and for his horse, and they march 
for weeks together, at the rate of thirty and forty miles a day, 
over roads and countries impassable for a regular army. They 
exhibit a striking resemblance to the Cossacks, as well in their 
customs as in the activity of their movements. Their arms are the 
same, being a lance and a sword, which they use with admirable 
dexterity ; their horses, like those of the Cossacks, are small, but 
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extremely active ; and they pillage, without distinction, friends as 
wellas foes. They move in bodies seldom exceeding two or three 
thousand men, and hold a direct undeviating course until they 
reach their destination, when they at once divide into small parties, 
that they may with more facility plunder the country, and carry 
off a larger quantity of booty; destroying, at the same time, what 
they cannot remove. They are frequently guilty of the most in- 
human barbarities, and their progress is generally marked by the 
smoking ruins of villages, the shrieks of women, and the groans of 
their mutilated husbands. At times they wallow in abundance, 
while at others they cannot procure the common necessaries of 
life; and their horses, which are trained to undergo the same 
privations as their masters, often receive a stimulus of opium when 
impelled to uncommon exertion. Night and the middle of the day 
are dedicated to repose; and recent experience has shewn us that 
they may be surprised with effect at such hours. Fighting is not 
their object, they have seldom been known to resist the attack 
even of an inferior enemy ; if pursued, they make marches of 
extraordinary length, and if they should happen to be overtaken, 
they disperse, and re-assemble at an appointed rendezvous; or if 
followed into their country, they immediately retire to their re- 
spective homes. Their wealth and their families are scattered 
over that mountainous tract of country which borders the Nerbudda 
to the north. They find protection either in castles belonging to 
themselves, or from those powers with whom they are either 
openly or secretly connected. They can scarcely be said to pre- 
sent any point of attack, and the defeat or destruction of any par- 
ticular chief would only effect the ruin of an individual, without 
removing the evil of a system equally inveterate in its nature, and 
extensive in its influence. 

‘ The most powerful of the Pindarie chiefs are Kurreem Khan, 
Cheetoo, (or Seetoo, as he is often called, ) and Dost Mohummud. 
There are, however, several subordinate chiefs, who are the com- 
manders of dhurrahs, or tribes, and acknowledge a tacit obedience 
to one or other of the three great leaders before mentioned. 

¢ Kurreem Khan is descended from an ancient Mahomedan family: 
his early youth was spent in the service of Holkar, which he sub- 
sequently quitted for that of Dowlut Row Scindiah ; his character 
and enterprising spirit soon increased the number of his adherents, 
he enlarged his possessions, partly by grants from Scindiah, and 
partly by usurpations from the Rajah of Berar and Nabob of Bho- 
paul, whose dominions he alternately invaded and ravaged. He 

ossessed himself of several fortresses, and at the termination of 
the Mahratta war, his power was such as to excite the fears and 
jealousy of Scindiah, who caused him to be treacherously seized 
and confined at Gwalior. Here he lingered some years in prison ; 
after which, having obtained his release by the payment of a ran- 
som, he resumed his former habits, returned amongst his com- 
panions, and, in a short time, became as powerful as he had been 
before. Scindiah, unable to crush him by open force, had once 
more recourse to treachery, and taking advantage of a quarrel 
between 
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between Kurreem and Seetoo, assisted the latter, who having over- 
thrown Kurreem in a pitched battle, compelled him to fly for 
refuge to Ameer Khan, who made him over to Toolsa Bhye, the 
widow regent of the Holkar family. Kurreem has since escaped, 
or rather been liberated, and is now at the head of his dhurrah, 
which amounts to about five thousand horse, and is cantoned near 
Barseim, in Bhopaul. It is rumoured that he is about to be re- 
conciled to Scindiah, but after what has passed, they can have no 
confidence in each other. 

‘ Cheetoo, who is at present the greatest of all the Pindarie 
chiefs, enjoys the confidence and favour of Scindiah. He has 
lately acquired extensive influence ; the numbers of his followers 
daily continue to increase, and, by alate account, he was said to 
be at the head of twenty thousand horse, a small corps of bad 
infantry, and a train of twenty ill served guns. He possesses the 
forts and districts of Sutwass, which run along the northern branch 
of the Nerbudda to the south of Oujein, and nearly opposite Hindia. 

‘Dost Mohummud, the son of Heeroo, is entitled from his birth 
to hold the chief place over all the Pindarie tribes. This person is, 
however, inferior to Cheetoo, and the troops subject to his command 
may amount to between ten and twelve thousand horse, a small 
body of infantry, and a few guns. A party of the adherents of 
Dost Mohummud, commanded by his brother Wausil Khan, in- 
vaded our provinces, and there is every reason to believe, that 
they were accompanied by some of the troops of Scindiah. Their 
camp is at Bagrode, a short distance to the north-east of Bilseih, 
a district in Bhopaul. 

‘ The Holkar branch of the Pindaries is far less formidable than 
that of Scindiah. Their chief leader is a person named Kawder 
Buksh ; those of inferior note Tookoo and Sahib Khan; and their 
united strength may be computed at nearly five thousand horse, 
They are generally cantoned in the vicinity of Kunool and So- 
hundra. 

‘ The Pindaries may probably amount altogether to between 
thirty and forty thousand horse ; but in a community so subject to 
constant fluctuations, it is impossible to form any accurate idea of 
their number, which must vary from day to day according to the 
caprice of individuals, and the condition of the adjoining countries, 
Throughout the greater part of the territories of the native powers 
in central India, the husbandman is seldom permitted to reap the 
fruits of his labours; his fields are laid waste, his cottage reduced 
to ashes, and he has no aiternative but that of joining the standard 
of some lawless chief. Thus the numbers of the Pindaries may be 
said to increase in the same ratio, as the means of subsistence 
diminish; hunger goads them on to the work of destruction, and 
they rejoice in anticipation of the spoils of wealthy countries, 
Were they permitted to continue their merciless depredations 
without molestation, the peninsula of India would in time become 
a desert, and the few inhabitants that survived the general wreck, 
a band of savage and licentious robbers. The pastoral tribes of 
Arabia and Turkey, although sufficiently prone to pillage, where 
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an occasion may offer, are not impelled by such motives of impe- 
rious necessity as the predatory horse of Hindostan; their slender 
numbers cover extensive countries, and when their flocks have ex- 
hausted the pasture of one plain, they move with their families into 
another. The Pindaries are, on the contrary, confined to a tract 
of waste land which has become the general rendezvous of every 
vagabond and outlaw, and whence they issue in desperate bands, 
in search of the necessaries of life. Some analogy may at first 
appear to exist between their usages and those of the early Mah- 
rattas under Sevajee, but on reflection we should discover an essen- 
tial difference in many important points. The adherents of Sevajee 
were warmed by a strong patriotic feeling, they were all of the 
same religion and country, and were in fact the long oppressed 
inhabitants of an ancient. kingdom, recovering their rights by 
the expulsion of a depraved and declining government of strangers. 
The Pindaries are a mere collection of vagrants from various 
countries and of different castes and religion, brought together 
from an inability of otherwise procuring the means of subsistence, 
divided amongst themselves, and ready at all times to desert their 
leaders, and enter the service of any prince or state who may 
support them.’ 


The natural progress of the British government to order 
and stability could not long be found compatible with the 
toleration of such internal enemies, and has accordingly led 
to hostilities, which have now happily terminated in the 
suppression of so irregular and anarchic a force. <A great 
extension of security, and a corresponding growth of civili- 
zation, may with confidence be anticipated to overspread the 
provinces lately desolated by these predatory banditti. The 
unity and consolidation of British authority, though accom- 
plished at the expence of numerous dynasties of rightful 
sovereigns, is certainly conducive in Hindostan to the 
instruction of the population, to the establishment of better 
principles of legislation, to the protection of more various 
religions, to the introduction of European arts of life, to the 
extension of commercial intercourse, to the foundation of tanks, 
aqueducts, and canals of irrigation, and to the progressive 
accumulation of those engines and monuments of prosperity 
which retail, as it were, among the people the beneficence of 
the supreme power. It is still a common prejudice, that a 
multiplicity of petty governments favours local prosperity and 
individual liberty: but an expanded view of the history of the 
human race rather supports the opinion that conquests, 
which consolidate under a single and stable authority vast 
tracts of empire, are more conducive to the progress of the 
whole towards a liberal freedom, a diffusive opulence, and a 
wise, superintendence. 
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Art. XIII. The Emigrant’s Directory to the Western States of 
North America ; including a Voyage out from Liverpool ; the 
Geography and Topography of the whole Western Country, 
according to its latest Improvements ; with Instructions for de- 
scending the Rivers Ohio and Mississippi; also, a brief Account 
of a new British Settlement on the Head-Waters of the Sus- 
quehana, in Philadelphia (Pennsylvania). By William Amph- 
lett, formerly of London, and late of the County of Salop, 
now Resident on the Banks of the Ohio River. Crown 8vo. 
pp-280. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 


HE present small volume appears on perusal to contain the 
most impartial account of the Western States of North 
America that we have yet seen. The author, disclaiming 
all intention of offering advice on the subject of emigration 
to the American continent, confines himself to a description 
of the country; and he does not appear to be one of those 
speculators who have land to sell, and are therefore interested 
in recommending any one particular state. The first filty- 
seven pages are occupied with a description of the voyage 
from Liverpool to Philadelphia; a part of the volume from 
which we expected little instruction or entertainment: but 
we were very agreeably disappointed, the author having con- 
trived to delineate the circumstances of the passage in so per- 
spicuous a manner that we absolutely felt ourselves on board, 
suffering all the inconveniences and enjoying the few amuse- 
ments which it presented. Impressed with various reflections 
on leaving a country to which he appears much attached, he 
every where speaks of it with affectionate regret; and we in- 
voluntarily sympathize with his anxieties on removing a young 
family to a distant and untried land. After a short descrip- 
tion of a storm, he adds: 


‘ The rush and the roar increase; and we go to our hammocks 
with little prospect of repose. 

‘ What man, who has a family of helpless children in such 
a situation, but must feel most sensibly alive to every distant 
idea of danger; to behold them, unconscious of any danger, 
sleeping soundly in their hammocks, while the gaping waters are 
dashing in hideous sport around their frail coverings? What man 
but must then severely question himself whether he has done 
right, without their consent, to expose them to such hazard of a 
dreadful and untimely death, and must feel doubtful whether any 
circumstances, short of absclute and dire necessity, can justify 
him in such a perilous undertaking ?” 


Again he says, towards the conclusion of the voyage, 

‘ Probably no man ever brought a family of young children 
across the Atlantic without repenting of his undertaking during 
some 
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some part or other of the voyage.’ (P. 49.) All those persons 
who may be inclined to transport themselves and families 
across the Atlantic, and are unacquainted with the difficulties 
and inconveniences of the passage, would do well to peruse 
this diary. 

The author’s short description of Philadelphia, and of the 
route from that city to Pittsburg, is well written, and presents 
to the imagination of the reader a striking view of the coun- 
try. Europeans will be greatly surprized to learn that very ex- 
tensive districts in the old settled state of Pennsylvania are still 
perfect solitudes, untenanted by a single human being, though 
the land is good, and much nearer to a market for the pro- 
duce than most of the new settlements westward. Mr. Amph- 
lett advises families proceeding from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 
to travel in the stage, and to send their goods by the common 
waggon, taking from the carrier a certificate of their delivery. 
The objections to an emigrant family travelling in their own 
vehicle are stated with some minuteness; and we are inform- 
ed that, nearly half the distance being over successive ridges 
of the Alleghany Mountains, it is impossible to effect much 
progress: ‘for in the winter the snows make them impass- 
able for one-horse-carriages; and in the summer the heats 
are so oppressive that it is dangerous to attempt much, and 
the emigrant, in the most desirable weather, will be nearly 
three weeks in accomplishing the journey, if he have any 
considerable weight of luggage.’ (P. 77.) 


‘ With respect to objects of interest or curiosity upon the road, 
it is only the lover of nature in all her unbounded varieties of 
matter, living and inert, that will meet with much gratification. 
As soon as the traveller leaves Philadelphia, he enters the woods, 
and they continue all the way, right and left. The cultivated 
spots are mere specks here and there upon the road, even in this 
old State of Pennsylvania. Whether on the plains, or the moun- 
tains; by the rivers and creeks, or by the rocks and ravines ; — 
all is hidden and surrounded by wood! wood! wood! “ Above, 
around, and underneath.” ‘The traveller pushes on, hoping when 
he shall reach the mountain, to emerge from this peopled wilder- 
ness. Alas! he only arrives at more impervious forests and im- 
penctrable thickets ; he looks in vain for a landscape. If any 

rospect presents itself of a valley, only a few small spots appear 
clothed with grass, or covered with corn; a few more of girdled 
trees, spreading their naked brawny arms, as though scathed with 
the fire of heaven, sublime in their ruins, sterility, and decay, — 
a most impressive contrast to the waving oceans of luxuriant 
foliage surrounding them. There yet are many counties in the 
State of Pennsylvania, where a traveller may ride twenty, thirty, 
or even forty miles through .continued forests, without the sight 
of a house! ~ This is not the case in the great thoroughfares (tor 
they 
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they do not deserve the name of roads): even the turnpike-road, 
in many places, after rain, is nearly impassable : it is seldom you 
can go more than three or four miles upon either of the three 
great thoroughfares, without meeting with a tavern; but almost 
every house by the road side, at a long distance from the town, is 
a tavern. There are not many towns in either of the routes, that 
will much gratify curiosity. Lancaster is a neat town, and plea- 
santly situated ; and the most populous, next to Philadelphia, in 
the State: it contains several good inns, and the best wheat-lands 
in the State are in its vicinity. Chambersburg, Harrisburg, and 
Greensburg, will be found good resting places. Harrisburg is the 
seat of justice, where the State Assembly meets. 

‘ The greatest curiosity upon the roads to Pittsburg are the 
bridges over the Susquehana ; that on the road between Lancaster 
and Chambersburg, near the new town of Columbia, is perhaps 
the longest bridge in the world, being a mile and a quarter in 
~ Jength, built of wood, and roofed the whole length. The one on 
the road that leads through Harrisburg is about a mile in length. 
The Susquehana is a shallow stream in the summer months, or the 
undertaking would have been impracticable. There are four prin- 
cipal ridges of the mountains upon the main road : they are crossed 
in the following order:—the Southern mountain, the Cove 
mountain, the Dry Ridge, and the Alleghany: there is a consi- 
derable distance between them, and many smaller elevations, the 
extent being about 100 miles over the whole of them: the first and 
the last only give any comprehensive views of the surrounding 
country. On the road, a little beyond the secluded and romantic 
village of Loudon, is to be seen perhaps as fine a mountain-valley 
as Switzerland can exhibit. The road is here good turnpike, being 
recently formed; and, as it winds up the mountain-forest, gives an 
ever-changing view of this expansive, silent, unpeopled valley, 
where nothing is seen but the undulating foliage of the various- 
coloured trees, here flourishing in majestic pride and undisturbed 
solitude, amidst the innumerable prostrate trunks of those whose 
strength, and verdure, and loveliness, belonged to the ages past. 
Among these living hills, many similar scenes appear, and one 
striking melancholy feature obtrudes itself at every step we take : 
it is the incredible quantity of fallen timber in every stage of de- 
cay ; the surface of the earth is literally covered with it, so as 
from that cause alone to make the woods impassable where there 
is no thicket or underwood. The trunks are many of them of so 
enormous a size, that it is an Englishman’s constant lamentation 
that they lie here rotting and useless, while such a value is set 
upon them in his native land. The variety of the species that 
grow upon every kind of soil, it is a pleasing recreation to dis- 
cover and enumerate ; many of them quite unknown, except to 
the traveller of science and taste, few of whom ever penetrate 
these trackless forests. The oak alone, the Englishman’s pride 
and boast, he recognizes at every step; and the varieties of this 
noble tree, the chief of which are readily discernible, give a 


stranger some idea of what infinite varieties the whole forest- 
families 
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families are composed. A very great proportion of the land, in 
the mountainous district of this State, never can produce any 
thing in perfection but timber; and it is wonderful how these 
towering trees can find nourishment upon barren precipices of 
loose crumbling schistus, where neither blades of grass nor humble 
moss can thrive. Upon his whole journey in this State, the Eng- 
lish emigrant-farmer will not see much first-rate land ; nor will he 
behold a mode of agriculture pursued that will excite his envy or 
admiration. The appearance of the farm-house and yard, the 
implements of husbandry, and methods of using them, with the 
neglected state of the live-stock and the corn-fields, will excite in 
him much wonder and disgust; more indeed than he will have 
any right to indulge in, after a farther acquaintance. But he will 
see at once how much industry may accomplish in this country, 
when carelessness and inattention thrive so well.’ 


Mr. Amphlett seems much disgusted with the inns on the 
route, and with the general appearance of disregard to cleanli- 
ness and comfort which the houses or cabins of the farmers 
present. Many farmers, he says, ‘ who have several hundred 
acres of land of their own, and are rich enough to be per- 
fectly independent for every purpose of human happiness, 
reside in hovels that an English peasant would be ashamed to 
dwell in: they seem to take no pride whatever in embellish- 
ments of any kind, either in their persons, their houses, or 
estates.’ (P. 84.) 

The intellectual attainments of the agriculturist in the 
mountainous part of this state, through which he passed, are 
restricted principally to political knowlege: ¢ they all know 
their rights, and will maintain them.’ 


‘ The most striking characteristic in the country-born farmers, 
as they are here called, is their general taciturnity: shut up in 
their woods, isolated in their thinly-scattered settlements, habi- 
tuated to solitude and reflection, they appear never to have learned 
the delightful art of conversation. After they have asked you the 
usual routine questions in their usual rude unceremonious way, of 
vour name, where you come from, and whither you are going, 
you must expect but little more from them, unless you come to be 
quite an acquaintance. But you must not hence conclude that it 
is ignorance that keepsthem silent. A real or fancied superiority, 
which might keep John Bull’s tongue a-going by the hour, might 
operate to seal the American’s lips, or only open them to extract 
something from you. The rudeness and the sulkiness of children 
of all ages is a reproof to their parents and teachers ; the latter of 
whom are not allowed that authority which is necessary to keep 
good discipline in their schools, or teach good manners to their 


pupils.’ 
Though the climate is nearer (he says) to that of the 
northern parts of Great Britain than any of the Western 
States, 
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States, and more likely to agree with persons advanced in 
life, yet few English farmers settle in Pennsylvania. 

The most instructive part of this volume to the western 
emigrant is that which furnishes an account of the river- 
navigation from Pittsburg, to New Orleans: in which the towns 
on the banks, and the islands and shoals in the river, are de- 
scribed, with directions for avoiding the difficult or dangerous 
parts; and a particular statement is added of the distances, 
and of the objects which serve as guides to the voyager. — 
Mr. A. then proceeds to give a separate detail of each of 
the Western States, and informs us that he has himself fixed 
in the State of Ohio. He takes the following brief but com- 
prehensive view of the whole western territory before he de- 
scends to each State: 


‘ The two great valleys of the Ohio and the Illinois rivers, are 
the great centre of attraction to European emigrants. The com- 
mercial advantages of this fine region vie with its soil and natural 
productions in recommending it to civilised man: the surface of 
this delightful country is estimated at 226,000 square miles: the 
greatest length of this natural division of the Western States is 
720 miles; its breadth, 550: this is, without question, the best 
and least broken surface of productive soil in North America: 
it includes — part of New York State ; part of Pennsylvania; part 
of Virginia ; part of North Carolina; part of Tennessee; the whole 
of Kentucky; part of Alabama; part of the Mississippi; part of 
Ohio; part of Indiana; part of Illinois. 

‘ This favoured country is pretty equally divided by the Ohio, 
and the greater part of it may be visited by means of that river 
and its tributaries. The geology of this immense tract of land is 
but little known. Science has not yet explored its hidden riches, 
nor human industry yet discovered half its resources. Nota tithe 
of the land is yet oecupied or improved ; and centuries must roll 
on upon centuries, even at the present ratio of increasing popu- 
lation, before the country can be said to be well settled or amply 
populous ; in America there is such a disposition to occupy new 
countries, and to go on to the verge of civilised life, that the finest 
portions of the soil are passed by and neglected for the doubtful 
advantages of some unknown distant country. As soon as the 
emigrant has traversed the mountains, let him consider himself at 
home, and be looking out at all places for a settlement. Enough 
has been said by numerous authors to convince the most sanguine 
speculatist, that the back-woods in any State are not desirable for 
an European agriculturist ; ‘‘ far from the blest abodes of men,” 
he will pine for society and a near market; he will look in vain 
for a near social neighbour, a cheerful companion, or a disin- 
terested friend: he must seek all his comforts in the circle of his 
own family ; and if he has attained the middle age of life before 
his change, the strong contrast of his situation will for a long time 
press upon his memory the regrets that ever must follow the separ- 
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ation from all old friends and connections; and the total change 
of habits, of diet, of seasons, and in a great measure of occupa- 
tion, will for many years prevent a perfect reconciliation to his 
change, or let him see with impartial eyes the advantages he may 
possess.’ 


Though Mr. A. has fixed his own residence in the State 
of Ohio, he does not present us with any flourishing and ex- 
aggerated accounts of its superior advantages. Mr. Birkbeck 
had before told us that this state possessed ‘ every thing ne- 
cessary to the comfort of man.” It is considerably advanced 
in civilization: slavery is not tolerated ; and the white inhabit- 
ants amounted in 1815 to 322,790. ‘The emigrant (Mr. A. 
says) who chooses to fix-himself in the state of Ohio will 
find himself much more at home in many respects than if he 
went farther on. ‘The lands are more cleared, the country 
has more hill and dale, the climate is more temperate than 
the States to the west of him, and the air is esteemed more 
pure than any where south of the Ohio.’ Good improved 
land may be bought in favourable situations for twenty dol- 
lars per acre. 

We do not know whether Mr. Amphlett’s previous habits 
of life qualify him to judge respecting the agriculture of the 
Western States: but we think that the present volume is 
characterized by good sense, correct feeling, and impartiality ; 
and that it will be read with considerable interest by those 
persons who are directing their attention to the United States 
of America. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUJWE, 
For MARCH, 1820. 


NOVELS, 


Art. 14. Tales of Fancy ; by S.H. Burney, Author of “ Claren- 
tine,” ‘“ Traits of Nature,” &c. Vols. II. and III., containing 
Country Neighbours, or the Secret. 12mo. 16s. Boards. Col- 
burn and Co. 1820. 

Four years have elapsed since the first volume of Miss Burney’s 

‘ Tales of Fancy’ appeared. It contained The Shipwreck, and 

was noticed in our Number for February, 1816. In the interim, 

the fair author seems to have altered the original plan of her 
tales, which she then stated were to be founded on the ‘ posszbility 
of the circumstances;’? and according to which, in The Ship- 
wreck, fancy predominated over probability. The tale of 

Country Neighbours, however, falls more within the description 

of a novel, and does not require the reader to make much al- 
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fited by the alteration: inasmuch as the relation of natural 
incidents, well put together, tends to afford much more general 
pleasure than that of circumstances, however striking, for which 
we may fook in vain in the common course of affairs. Miss Bur- 
ney’s tact, too, is more of this order. She has the power of 
throwing a charm over the incidents of familiar life, — of displaying 
with true effect the naiveté of youth, — of reporting conversations 
with characteristic humour, — and of exciting that degree of 
interest which, while she always herself appears to be at home, 

makes her readers feel equally at ease. Extravagant romance 

and outré characters are not in her department: nature is her only 

guide ; and she cannot have a better. 

In the tale before us, the sprightly, witty, and, of course, 
beautiful Blanche is a fascinating and most interesting character : 
but is she not represented in her introduction as rather too young 
for the weighty matters in which she soon takes so prominent a 
share? Novel-writers in general give their highest polish to their 
heroine, and depict her so much like an angel, that they exhaust 
their stores before the poor hero comes forwards; and he, conse- 
quently, is either a maukish personage or bespattered with su- 
perlative hyperboles; for the one of which it would be as difficult 
to find an example, as for the other it ought to be difficult to have 
arecorder. Miss B. steers clear of this rock and this whirlpool, 
and, in her hero, shews us a man whose character is neither com- 
mon-place nor extravagant, and creates no wonder that he should 
either excite or feel the passion that is the thread on which the 
sugar-candy of the story depends. Sir Reginald Tourberville is 
another ably drawn character, in which the sweets and bitters of 
life are well mixed. Weare more doubtful as to Lady Stavordale; 
sarcasm does not suit the maternal character; and we disapprove 
decidedly of the introduction of Martha, a disagreeable, ungainly 
young lady. No incident depends on her; she is the butt of no 
wit, the necessary appendage in no scene ; and, though it may be 
truly said that such Marthas are but too common, yet what can 
justify an author in selecting one of them from so many others 
who would far better serve to ‘* point a moral, or adorn a tale?” 
Our objection is increased by the story being told in the form of 
a journal kept by one of her sisters, who thus is compelled to 
become the relater of these faults, of which she speaks in no very 
gentle language. Notwithstanding these small imperfections, we 
cordially recommend the work as in no way discrediting the name 
of the fair writer, or falling short of her other publications. 


Art.15. Varicties in Woman. 3 Vols. 12mo. 16s. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 1819. 

The author of this novel has taken a very easy method of form. 
inga hero. He has used the finest words in the dictionary, and 
has composed a very pretty description of all that is amiable and 
intelligent, which is every now and then reiterated : but he has for- 
gotten the necessity of putting him in any situations in which the 
qualities so fluently delineated are called into action. Ifthe hero, 
however, has these deficiencies in his active character, they are 

Rey. Marcu, 1820. Y amply 
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amply compensated by the masquerade appearance of the doubly- 
faced heroine; who is most heavy-eyed and most interesting, —most 
silent and most talkative, — most common-place and most imagin- 
ative, — the most forbidding and the most fascinating ; — and who 
possesses such a command over her countenance, that by a slight 
variation in the disposition of her hair she is able to remain in the 
society of the above discriminating gentleman for several months, 
without his discovering that she is the identical person who was an 
inmate of his own family, and from whom he has been separated 
little more than half a year. So much for the probability of this 
novel; to which, indeed, may be added the delectable incident 
of a lover arriving, ‘‘ the deuce knows whence,” but just in the 
precise moment of time to mix his dying breath with that of his 
mistress. As tothe morality of the book, the indulgence of love 
in the above couple, after the gentleman has married another 
lady, ‘‘ for filthy lucre,”? is not a favourable example: but its 
consistency is apparent, when it is known that this lady had first 
drawn the attentions of the gentleman towards her at an Italian 
masquerade in the character of Aspasia : —a delicate assumption of 
the talents and attractions of the courtezan of Athens. With re- 
gard to the taste of the author, it is marked by his constructing his 
ladies to speak Latin as glibly as their mother-tongue; and, as for 
his liberality of sentiment and accuracy of observation, we may take 
the following speech as a specimen, put seriously into the mouth of 

the hero, and merely the reverberation of the opinions of other 
persons of rank in the company, who would appropriate all the 
genius of the country to themselves. 

‘ If commerce be necessary to the literary eminence of a nation, 
it is, perhaps, unfavourable to its literary ascendancy. Wealth 
contests, and often obtains, that place in general society which 
ought to be consecrated to talents. The pursuers of the lower 
branches of commerce, generally denominated traders and manufac- 
turers, are the petty torments of all the unfortunate people of genius 
and literature that can, by any means, be degraded to the sphere of 
their observation.’ 

Still, we must not conclude without rendering justice to this 
author and hisbook. It has some pretensions to popularity ; and, 
with respect to style and language, it is much superior to the com- 
monalty of productions in this branch of writing. 


POETRY, 


Art. 16. The Dead Asses. A Lyrical Ballad. 8vo. pp. 24. 
Smith and Elder. 1819. 

Here is another happy parody of Mr. Wordsworth ; and,from the 
style of the burlesque, it comes probably from the same successful 
imitator (the alter et idem Wordsworth) who sang the exploits of 
the real * Peter Bell.” See M.R. for August last. We have 
said all that we deem necessary on these parodies ; and, whatever 
minor objections we may have to the taste of burlesquing an 
author who is himself burlesque personified, we certainly are of 
opinion that, by these or similar means, even the infatuated readers 
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of modern poetry may at last be led to open their eyes to the 
gross absurdities of the Lake-school. So far, therefore, so good; 
and we are disposed to encourage rather than to check this harm- 
less, if not wholesome, species of ridicule. Perhaps, however, a 
little volume of selections from this and kindred poetasters might, 
after all, be the most effectual remedy for the mischiefs occasioned 
even by their limited popularity. A few running titles might be 
prefixed to the pages, classing the beauties under obvious heads. 

In no point of character has this imitator more exactly hit his 
original than in the quality of calm undisturbed arrogance: no 
preceding parodist has dwelt so fully on the vanity of Mr. W.; 
and therefore none has so faithfully represented the writer of the 
celebrated Ballad-preface, and of numerous scattered panegyrics 
on his own compositions. Let our readers judge : 

‘The poem of the Dead Asses, which is here offered to the 
public, hath been dictated by impulses of no ordinary nature ; its 
design and execution afford me ample satisfaction, and I know 
that the reader is prepared to value the work before him as highly 
as I do. 

‘ Towards the elucidation of my preface, I may inform him that 
the following poem, (which shall be lucid *, and speak for it- 
self,) records the premature death of two steady and industrious 
Donkies. 

‘ Very few themes, indeed, could so powerfully call forth the 
genuine rhymes of a simple and ‘ unlettered Muse” as that 
which I have chosen; and I rejoice that I have chosen it, for it 
seems to be one peculiarly adapted to my powers. My pen alone 
could do justice to the narration of an incident in itself so severely 
pathetic and sympathetically simple. 

‘ And here I shall be pardoned for enlarging on the merits of 
that truly picturesque and sedate animal, the Ass. 

‘ As a poet and as a man, I stand deeply indebted to him, and, 
with candour, I acknowledge that he hath contributed to render 
my verses immortal. 

‘I need not say that the Ass is frequently conspicuous in my 
writings: it hath been my delight to pourtray him, and for the 
most part, as becomes his humble nature, humbly and naturally, 
in the back ground. Here, however, he comes nearer to the 
view: like Morland, I have brought him to the front of my can- 
vass, where, although a dead Ass, he shall live as long as the lite- 
rature of my country shall endure, and perhaps not longer. 

‘ But in thus speaking of myself and Morland, I cannot help 
adverting to the great superiority which Poetry maintains over 
Painting.’ 

We are sorry that we are unable to follow the parodist into his 
metaphysical imitations : but they are exact resemblances, shallow 
and muddy as their originals. We can only find room for the 
poetical fac-similes, and for the notes that prove their near ap- 





‘ * To be lucid is a quality usually wanting in my verses, accord. 
ing to the critics and my enemies.’ 
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proach to identity ; if our readers will allow us to borrow some« 
thing of the indistinctness of the Lake-philosophy. 


‘ The village clock had stricken three, 
My watch was only half-past two. 
But village watches can’t agree, 
Village children seldom do ; 

(Time was nearly right by me,) 

The village clocks were not agreed, * 
But all of them were rather late, 
Peter Bell’s was half past eight, — 
His was very wrong indeed. 


‘ Stop and listen! — One! two! three! 
Village chimes come cheerily 
Sailing up the summer gale, 
Chimes from village churches sail 
Upon the light breeze merrily.’ 


Speaking of one of the ‘ Dead Asses,’ the poet thus zdiosyn- 
cratically expresses himself: 


* How calm and solemn doth he look : 
And yet he is not like the fly 
That died of cold in Germany, + 
No friend or brother being nigh, 
He is not like that little fly. 


¢ But I am one who dearly love 
The children of the field and grove, t 


~~ 





¢* It may be worth while to quote a case which came under my 
own notice, where a country clock was probably wrong, — 


“ ’Tis scarcely afternoon, 
The Minster-clock has just ‘struck two, 
And yonder is tle moon.” 
Lucy Gray.—Lyrical Ballads, vol. ii. p.72. edit. 1805.’ 


‘ + See lines written in Germany on one of the coldest days of 
the century. — Lyrical Ballads, vol.ii. p. 146. 


“ Of a freezing Fly. 
«« See his spindles sink under him, foot, leg, and thigh, 
His eye-sight and hearing are lost ; 
Between life and death his blood freezes and thaws, 


And his two pretty pinions of blue dusky gauze 
Are glued to his sides by the frost. 


‘¢ No brother, no friend has he near him — while I” — 





But in the contrast between myself and the fly the balance is so 
greatly in my own favour, that it would seem like egotism to con- 
tinue the stanza. 
‘+ “ Here’s a fly, a disconsolate creature, perhaps, 
A child of the field or the grove.” 
See the Poem just quoted.’ 
‘ Both 
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Both flies and donkies, every one, 
And joy to think he was not left, 
Of brother and of friend bereft, 
To perish all alone. 


¢ The other hath more perfect form — 
They have not cropped his ear away, 
But though it resteth perfect here, 
The pivot of his skull is gone, 
And now his long and dark left ear 
Hath nothing left to roll upon. * 


‘ And see he has a little eye, 
For carrion crow hath taken some; 
Now I know that it waiteth nigh, 
And scanneth me full carefully, 
For when I go, the crow will come. 


¢ But let me think before I go, 
A goodly thought concerning me, 
Which is, that if it might be so, 
I, ‘‘ the Recluse,’’ henceforth would be, 
Like a dead Ass in face and mien, 
So calm, and gentle, and serene. +’ 


We will appeal to the common sense of our readers whether 
they think that they ought, as far as they are individually con- 
cerned, to contribute, by any means, or by any indolence of toler- 
ation, to the prolonged disgrace of English literature, in such 
compositions as are here justly held up to the scorn of taste and 
scholarship ? 





‘ * IT have here pursued a beautiful allusion contained in my 
own Peter Bell. 

‘ The few, who have not had the happiness to peruse that 
simple effusion, will pardon me for inserting, in this place, the pas- 
Sage in question : 

‘© All, all is silent; rocks and woods 
All still and silent — far and near ; 
Only the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear. 


‘¢ Thought Peter, what can mean all this ? 
Some ugly witchcraft must be here: 
Once more the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turn’d round his long left ear.” — Peter Bell, p. 32.? 


‘+ A similar allusion, and one as striking, may be found in a 
“Fragment” in the Lyrical Ballads. 


*¢ For calm and gentle is his mien, 
Like a dead boy he is serene.” ’ 
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Art.17. The Fudger Fudged ; or, the Devil and T***y M***e, 
By the Editor of the New Whig Guide. 12mo. 38. 6d. Boards. 
Wright. 1819. 

We have had frequent occasion to observe that no species of 
misrepresentation is so wilful, and no degree of calumny so des- 
perate, but that one political writer is capable of descending 
to it in his rage against another. We beg Mr. Moore’s pardon, 
however, for confounding him with his present inglorious anta- 
gonist for one single moment, under the common title of political 
writer. Different, indeed, are the talents of the two individuals 
now before us ; as different as the manly independerice of the one, 
contrasted with the servile scurrility of the other. We have used 
strong terms because the occasion really requires them. Here is 
an author of no power, of no elegance, of no merit of any deno- 
mination, daring to assault the established reputation of one of 
our first lyrical poets; and, merely because he holds a different 
political creed, uttering every sort of atrocious libel on a character 
which (excepting its early blemishes, — amply expiated by subse- 
quent correctness, as we are well informed, both of feeling and 
acting,) stands high, and will for ever stand high, in the literary 
annals of England. 

It will not be expected that we should descend to any farther 
colloquy with so unworthy an assailant of genius, than to estab- 
lish the justice of our unmitigated censure of this disgraceful 
composition. Had it been merely a dull excentricity, a heavy 
cart-horse whim, we should have so characterized it, and closed 
our notice of the unmeaning trifle: but it presumes to distribute 
the rewards of moral satire, and, therefore, comes under a lash 
of a severer kind than its imbecility would otherwise have de- 
manded. | 

We subjoin a few of the terms which are here bestowed on 
Mr. Moore, and the appeals made to that gentleman. 


¢ Ballad-monger.’ — P.1. 

¢ Worn-out and impotent.’ — Idd. 

‘ Miscreant ! ’tis false!’ — P. 3. 

‘ Dipping his pen in putrid gall.’ — Zdid. 
‘ Base mongrel! ’tis an odious lie, 


And thou a vile caiumniator, 
To God and King ar lt rV?—P. 5. 


This is enough; and too much. 

Will it be believed, however, by any liberal mind, that the per- 
son who has notoriously sacrificed his interest to his principles, 
and who might now have been enjoying the rewards of attach- 
ment to the court-party had he so chosen, is designated as ¢ sordid,’ 
by this shameless libeller? Yes; this and any instance of gross 
injustice would be believed of an author who, after having ac- 
cused Mr. Moore of hardness of heart in censuring personal de- 
fects, thus eulogizes Mr. Canning! 





‘ Whose 
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¢ Whose constant vein of wit and sense, 
Flows with resistless eloquence ; 
Not human sufferings to deride, 
To that it never was applied.’ 


Those of our readers who have also read the debates in that 
session of Parliament, in which “ the revered and ruptured Og- 
den” was so feelingly treated by Mr. C., must allow that the accu- 
racy of the present poetaster is on a par with his candour. 

It may well be said, indeed, that accuracy is out of the 
question, when such extraordinary ignorance of commonly known 
facts is displayed, that a writer in the year 1819 can attribute the 
editorship of the Morning Post to Mr. Perry ! 


‘ Since ’twould be pity to have lost, 
His presents to the Morning Post, 
Whose life, alas! is but a day, 
So soon its glories pass away, 
He has “ friend Perry’s” kind permission, 
To print them in a new edition, 
Where they a friendship bring to view, 
Honouring alike the worthy two.’ 


We are almost compelled to suspect that some confusion of 
speech has here led the writer into the appearance only of error: 
but worse than presuming ignorance, — worse than personal ma- 
lice, — worse than any offence committed against an individual, is 
the attack here made on a suffering nation. 


‘ If ‘ Irish head and Irish heart,”’ 
Such sympathies as these impart, 
Whips and strait-waistcoasts best may serve, 
Their neighbours’ safety to preserve. 
Should many such her earth defile, 
The devil may take the Emerald Isle.’ 


After this, it is almost unnecessary to add that the book is 
eked out (short as it is) with a revival of forgotten Jacobin 
papers, and with a weak and profligate defence of the worst acts 
of the Congress. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 18. A Letter to the Opposition in both Houses, on the Sub- 
ject of their Parliamentary Duties at this awful Moment. B 
the Rev. Lionel Thomas Berguer, late of St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 1s. Allman. 

From the constitutional principles in which we were educated, 
and which we have been so long accustomed to advocate, it will 
easily be supposed that we contemplate the recent parliamentary 
measures, relating to the press, with a feeling almost as strong as 
the disgust which arises in our minds from those abuses of the 
liberty of the press that have afforded the unfortunate excuse, if 
not the justification, for its infringement. Yet we cannot ap- 
prove the style of this ny ry the dangerous advice which it 
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contains, — advice which, if followed, would, we fear, lead us into 
all the horrors of a civil war. No good effect can be produced by 
such hasty and intemperate productions. They afford an addi- 
tional argument in the hands of the advocates of the objectionable 
measures, and they render in a great degree nerveless that op- 
position which would otherwise be effective in modifying those 
measures, Mr. B., we rather think, is a young man, and may im- 
prove as he grows older. 


AMERICA. 


Art.19. Letters from Lexington and the Illinois, containing a 
brief Account of the English Settlement in the latter Territory, 
By Richard Flower. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 

We understand that. the author of this pamphlet lately resided 
in Essex, farming his own estate; and that he is the father of the 
Mr. Flower who first settled with Mr. Birkbeck near the Wabash. 
He proceeded to the Illinois territory through Kentucky, and 
dates his first letter from Lexington, June 25. 1819; and the 
second and last from Illinois, near Albion, August 16.: so that 
his experience of the country west of Kentucky must have been 
gained in a period of little more than five weeks. 

Mr. F. is known to be ardently attached to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, a good practical farmer, and, what is better, 
an upright and intelligent man:-but, with all these advantages, 
we are not disposed to regard his evidence as a writer on the 
subject of American emigration as of any great value, because it 
is scarcely possible that he can have done more than open his 
eyes on the country at a season when all appears gay and smil- 
ing, even in regions little favoured by nature. He appears to be 
well satisfied with the institutions and general character of the 
Americans, notwithstanding the existence of slavery in some of 
the states; of which he speaks in terms of becoming indigna- 
tion: ‘ As to the general character of the Americans (he says), 
it is sober, industrious, and hospitable; although drunkenness, 
idleness, and gambling, are vices in existence, they are kept ia 
the back ground, and are by no means so conspicuous as among 
what are called the lower classes in England.’— ¢ To the inhabit- 
ants of Lexington, wherever I may reside in future, I shall 
ever feel grateful: thcir hospitality, their kindness to me, as a 
stranger, and their sympathy in the hour of affliction, are never 
effaced from my memory. ‘Their politeness and liberality are per- 
haps unequalled.’ 

On his route to the Wabash, Mr. I’. passed through the town 
of Harmony, the principal settlement of that singular sect, the 
Harmonites, of whom he gives this interesting description : 


‘ My dear Friend, ‘ Jilinois, near Albion, Aug. 16. 

‘- After many interruptions, I removed from Lexington to this 
place, at which we arrived on the zd of July, spending in our 
way a week at Harmony, that wonder of the West. 

* You have heard this settlement mentioned, and it is worth 
yisiting to see, and observe the effect of united industry, — 
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by sound wisdom and discretion: here perfect equality prevails, 
and there are no servants; but eee of persons who serve. 
Every man has his station appointed him according to his ability, 
and every one has his wants supplied according to his wishes. He 
applies to the mill for his supply of flour; to the apothecary for 
medicine ; to the store for clothes, and so on for every thing 
necessary for human subsistence. They do not forbid marriage, 
as some have represented; but it is one of their tenets that the 
incumbrance created by families is an hindrance to the spirituality 
of Christians, and it is this opinion which discourages marriage 
amongst them. They have also an aversion to bear arms; this 
would not allow them to remain in Germany, and they emigrated 
to live in the manner they have adopted, and have certainly the 
outside appearance of contentment and happiness. 

‘ After travelling through the woods of Indiana, the hills divide 
to the right and left, and a fine valley opens to your view in which 
the town stands. The hills assume a conical form, and are em- 
bellished with fine cultivated vineyards; and the valleys stand 
thick with corn. Every log-house is surrounded by a well-culti- 
vated garden, abundantly supplied with vegetables, and ornamented 
with flowers. It was the beginning of wheat harvest when I ar- 
rived, and the entire company of reapers retired from the fields in 
a body, preceded by a band of music: their dress is like the Nor- 
man peasants, and as all are of the same form and colour, ma 
properly be designated their costume. The men marched first, 
the women next, and the rear rank composed of young women, 
with each a neat ornament of striped cedar-wood on their head, 
formed one of the prettiest processions I ever witnessed. The 
sound of French-horns awakened them in the morning to their 
daily labour, which is moderate, and performed with cheerfulness ; 
the return of evening appears to bring with it no fatigue or symp- 
toms of weariness. 

‘ Besides the gardens of individuals, there is a public garden of 
five acres, the outside square planted with fruit-trees and vege- 
tables, the inside with herbs, medicinal and botanical. In the 
centre is a rotunda of the rustic kind, standing in the midst of a 
labyrinth, which exhibits more taste than I supposed to be found 
amongst the Harmonites. It is from this hive of industry that 
Albion and its vicinity have drawn their supplies, and its conti- 
guity to such neighbours has been of great advantage.’ 

Proceeding to describe the flourishing condition of the settle- 
ment on the Wabash, the writer adds; ‘ almost every individual 
1 knew in England was much improved in appearance, all enjoying 
excellent health. To those persons who feel interested in the 
fate of this settlement, the opinion of a new-comer, like Mr. F., 
will be acceptable: but we confess that these letters have added 
little to the information which we already possessed, and that we 
do not perceive a suflicient motive for their publication at the pre- 
sent time. When Mr. Flower can furnish us with a statement of 
the progress and success of his agricultural labours, after the 
experience of a few years, we shall be happy to learn that his 
favourable anticipations have been realized, 
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Art. 20. Observations on Emigration to the United States of Ame: 
rica, illustrated by original Facts. By William Savage. 8vo. 
pp. 66. Sherwood and Co. 1819. 

Mr. Savage apprizes us in the preface that he had a serious de- 
sign of going to America, and residing in Kentucky: but, before 
he carried the intention into execution, he judged it reasonable to 
endeavour to learn something of the country. The result of his 
inquiries deterred him from emigration, and he publishes the pre- 
sent pamphlet as a warning to others. The facts which he states 
were communicated to him, he says, by friends in conversation ; 
and the cases of failure which he has adduced as illustrations 
‘ are of Yorkshire persons :’ but he has ‘no doubt that every 
district in England could furnish similar instances.’ 

It appears to us that Mr. S. belongs to that class of writers who 
view only one side of the question, and overlook every circum- 
stance which does not tend to establish the position that is to 
be maintained. Confining himself to this object, he informs us 
that several very weak or very wicked Yorkshiremen have been 
miserably disappointed in the western States of America: the 
former by purchasing land unseen, or by neglecting to make due 
inquiries respecting the validity of the title: while the latter have 
been equally mortified on finding that, though they were accom- 
plished villains in England, they had much to learn in America, 
before they could make their villainy profitable. According to 
the estimable Hartley, moral evil has a tendency to correct itself, 
one wicked man serving as an instrument to punish another ; and 
this position is well exemplified in the following narrative, which 
is both instructive and amusing. Many of our married readers 
may probably have heard of a species of connubial discipline, 
technically called ‘* Curtain-lectures ;” a correction to which phi- 
losophers of old, as well as Lord High Chancellors of modern 
times, are said to have been subjected. It should seem, however, 
from Mr. Savage’s narration, that the fair dames of Kentucky 
have a more energetic mode of delivering these lectures than would 
be agreeable to the feelings of European husbands. 

¢ The result of another instance of emigration from Howden 
may serve as a warning to those who endeavour to encrease their 
property by marriage, — particularly if it be with the widow of a 
Kentucky farmer, who is the owner of negro slaves. 

‘ A person that I knew from infancy went to Kentucky, and 
took with him about four hundred pounds: he possessed some 
abilities, had a high opinion of them, and stiled himself civil en- 
gineer. Some time after his arrival his second wife died: he sub- 
sequently paid his addresses to a widow who was the proprietor of 
a farm and five negro slaves ; she accepted him for a husband, for 
he was a good-looking, portly man, and plausible in his manners ; 
but she secured her property to herself. Some time after the 
marriage, he began to lord it over his wife with a high hand, as 
he had been in the habit of doing befcre; but this behaviour did 
not suit the feelings of the republican dame; and one day, after a 


violent altercation, to shew that she would not be mastered by an 
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Englishman, she ordered her negroes to seize her liege lord and 
master, and give him a good flogging, which they did with great 
lee and a cat-o’-nine tails. 

‘ When this was done, the wife, knowing that they could not 
live together on any amicable terms after this violent breach of 
prerogative, went to the different stores, and took up what goods 
she could on credit; which, as they were both known to be people 
of property, she did to a considerable amount, and separated from 
him. 

‘ As soon as this was known, the store-keepers came upon the 
husband for the debts, which he refused to pay; and they im- 
mediately commenced actions to recover them. 

‘ My countryman, thinking he was equal to any American, 
or the whole of the store-keepers put together; and resolved 
that his wife should not be his superior, in this instance, of 
making him pay her debts, went to an intimate acquaint- 
ance of his, who was deputy-sheriff of the county, and depo- 
sited with him fifteen hundred dollars, the whole of his indi- 
vidual property, and went into the bounds; (so they call a prison 
for debtors;) he then conformed to the American law, which 
clears a debtor on taking an oath that he has given up the whole of 
his property to his creditors. This done, our ingenious York- 
shireman laughed at the store-keepers, whom he had foiled, ex- 
ulted over his wife who had failed in making him pay her debts ; 
and then went with a smiling, victorious countenance to his 
friend, to receive back his fifteen hundred dollars. 

‘ A Yorkshireman is generally said to be equal in shrewdness 
and cunning to any other man: and his keenness has become pro- 
verbial, in the expression ** A Yorkshire bite ;” and this person 
thought himself on a footing with any in his native county, — but 
he was inferior to the American ; who laughed in his face when he 
asked for the money ; denied having any belonging to him; and 
set him at defiance. 

‘ Flogged by his wife’s negroes, by her orders, with a cat-o’- 
nine tails, and she exulting over him, — made responsible for her 
debts, that she had purposely contracted, — confined in a prison 
on that account, — declaring himself insolvent, —defrauded of 
the whole of his property by an acquaintance, in his endeavours 
to resist the payment of debts to bona fide creditors, — he became 
a ruined man; and the whole of the circumstances becoming 
known, he was obliged to leave the county, and now keeps a school 
in some distant part from the scene of action.’ 

The above anecdote ofthe well-punished villainy ofa Yorksbire 
emigrant is accompanied by several others of extreme folly: but 
what does all this prove against the character of the Americans ? 
Were any man to write the biography of the worst individuals in 
the Newgate Calendar, in order to deter foreigners from settling in 
England, we apprehend that he would act as impartially as the writer 
ofthe present pamphlet. The only few inferences to be drawn from 
the examples given by Mr. S. of the bad conduct of Yorkshire emi- 
grants are, that prudence and integrity are as necessary to ensure 
success and respectability in the New as in the Old World; that 
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clever rogues, who expect to obtain an open field for their inge. 
nuity in the United States, will find other rogues still more clever 
who have gone there before them; and that the advantages of 
wealth are best secured by honest industry. Still, those who in. 
tend to emigrate might do well to read the present pamphlet; 
because we have writers on the other side who are equally partial, 
and have described the advantages of emigration, but have con- 
— all the numerous evils which new settlers must unavoidably 
endure. 


Art. 21. America and the British Colonies. An Abstract of all 
the most useful Information relating to the United States of 
America and the British Colonies of Canada, the Cape of 
Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Island, 
Exhibiting at one View the comparative Advantages and Dis- 
advantages each Country offers for Emigration. Collected 
from the most Valuablé and recent Publications. To which are 
added, a few Notes and Observations. By William Kingdom, 
jun. 8vo. pp.360. 10s.6d. Boards. Whittaker. 1820. 
This volume being merely a compilation from works which have 

already passed under our notice, we have only to give our opinion 

how far the compiler has been judicious or impartial in his selec- 
tions. The first 107 pages relate to the United States and to 

Canada; thence to p. 228. the book is occupied with an account 

of the Cape of Good Hope: from p. 228. to p. 314. we are sup- 

plied with descriptions of our colonies in New South Wales and 

Van Diemen’s Island; and the remainder of the volume contains 

observations on the advantages and disadvantages which each of 

these countries offers to the emigrant. 

Mr. Kingdom is evidently disposed to recommend emigration to 
the British colonies, in preference to the United States: but we 
do not find his accounts of these States so selected as to give an 
erroneous representation ; though they are defective, compared 
with the accounts of our own colonies. He tells us that the princi- 
pal disadvantage in America is ‘ that of the emigrant being obliged 
to purchase the land he intends for a settlement, which in our own 
colonies he obtains free.’ (P. 320.) This difference, however, is 
only nominal, for we are informed at p. 329. that the British 
colonist is expected to pay a rent for his land : 

‘ There can be but one chief method of inducing emigrants to 
settle in the British colonies, and that is, by rendering coloni- 
zation there more advantageous than it is in the United States. 
His Majesty’s government, however, appears to have overlooked 
this circumstance, or it would not compel the settler to the pay- 
ment of a rent for his land, more particularly such an one as two 

ounds for every hundred acres, as will be seen in the circular letter 
relative to the Cape of Good Hope. It is true that it is never to 
exceed this sum, but it is probable it will in most cases equal it. 

‘ The purchase of an acre of land in America is, at the money 
price, one dollar sixty-four cents, or seven shillings and four- 
pence halfpenny: the interest of this, at five per cent., is not 
quite four-pence halfpenny, being the rené of an acre of land in 
America. Now, at the rate of two pounds for every hundred 
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acres, each acre will be four-pence three farthings ; consequently 
the rent of a farm at the Cape of Good Hope will be higher than 
one in the United States; and the circumstance of procuring land 
for nothing, which has ever been held up as the grand induce- 
ment for emigrating to the British colonies, is entirely set aside. 

‘ Allowing the spot fixed upon at the Cape for British settlers 
to be the most fertile in the colony, and that the perseverance, 
skill, and industry of these settlers, render them far superior to 
the Dutch inhabitants; still it may be necessary to ask, will the 
English settler pay willingly a rent of four-pence three farthings 
per acre, when his Dutch neighbour pays less than one farthing ? 
and would it be possible to collect at this moment from the Dutch 
settlers a rent of even one penny per acre? It is apprehended 
that any one at all conversant with this colony would give a nega- 
tive to both these questions.’ 

It farther appears that labourers, who go out to the Cape, have 
little chance of bettering their condition. An emigrant taking 
with him ten able-bodied men, at his own expence, may procure 
a large grant of land ; and the labourers so carried out bind or sell 
themselves for a number of years, without any limitation by the 
government. ‘ It is therefore more than probable (says Mr. King- 
dom) that many of these labourers may be induced, either through 
ignorance or distress, to bind themselves to the servitude of ten, 
twenty, or even a greater number of years, with no other recom- 

ence than subsistence; thus creating a species of slavery.’ 
(P. 330.) The consequence, we are informed, is that these la- 
bourers desert their masters, and join the Caffres or Bosjemen, or 
unite with others to commit depredations on the colonists. Even 
at the expiration of his service, the labouring emigrant will be 
little better off (we are told) than he was in England, ‘and may 
probably, for the remainder of his life, be unable to rise above 
the rank of a common labourer.’ 

Mr.K. informs his readers that one of the great advantages 
which America possesses over the British colonies, arises from the 
security which English debtors obtain in the United States 
whereas in our own Colonies proceedings may be instituted against 
them as soon as they set foot on shore. To give our colonies 
some chance of here competing with the United States, he recom- 
mends a measure, the justice and policy of which appear to us 
very dubious ; namely, to exempt settlers ‘ from any. legal pro- 
ceedings arising from their debts for eight or ten years!’ We 
think that he might with equal propriety have added thousands to 
the end of each of these terms; for surely it would be a mockery 
of justice to tell a creditor to wait quietly ten years, and then to 
pursue his debtor with all vigilance into the interior of Africa or 
New Holland. This would, we conceive, be as profitable labour 
as that which is described in the homely language of some of our 
northern counties ; ‘ getting butter out ofa dog’s throat.’’ 

‘¢ The land of promise” to emigrants, according to Mr. K,, is 
Van Diemen’s Island. 

¢ Van Diemen’s Island. — This island, with the single exception 
of one-third of the inhabitants beiag convicts, has no disadvan- 
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tage worthy of notice. Here are neither droughts nor inundations, 
and the natives are even more timid than those at Port Jackson, as 
well as fewer in number. It possesses the same advantages, in a 
commercial point of view, as New South Wales. The harbours 
are not only numerous but good; that of Hobart Town, in parti- 
cular, is supposed to be equal to any in the world; and, above all, 
the climate is excellent, being nearly upon a par with that of the 
south of France, the snow seldom remaining in the vallies more 
than a few hours: it is indeed probable that it would be found 
even superior to that of New South Wales for the production of 
fine-woolled sheep, which, if Mr. Wentworth’s calculation be cor- 
rect, afford the most promising object for speculation.’ 

A more detailed description is given in the body of the volume, 
The circumstance of every third man being a professed rogue, 
though it is here passed over in one line, would for the present 
deter many respectable persons from choosing this island for their 
abode. Indeed, we have recently seen a melancholy description 
of the vice and depravity of manners which prevail in that settle- 
ment ; though it is no more than we might expect from so large 
a portion of the population being convicts. 

This work may be recommended as comprizing, in a short com- 
pass, much useful information respecting those British colonies to 
which the streams of emigration from the United Kingdoms may be 
expected to flow: but it is proper to notice that, according to the 
news-papers, application against it as a piracy has been made in 
the Court of Chancery, and the profits have been ordered to be de- 
tained on behalf of the proprietors of a former publication from 
which it has copiously borrowed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. A Letter to Lieutenant Gavin Young, of the Bengal In- 
fantry, in Refutation of his Opinions on some Questions of 
eneral Grammar. By M. Lumsden, Professor in the College 

of Fort-William. 8vo. pp.56. Printed at Calcutta. 

Lieutenant Young published some time ago an ingenious though 
not very temperate volume, intitled Odservations on the Opinions 
of several Writers concerning Historical, Political, and Metaphysical 
Questions. In this miscellaneous work is contained a View of the 
Theory of Particles, so drawn up as to call in question certain 
chapters of Professor Lumsden’s Persian grammar: who there- 
fore undertakes, in the work before us, a vindication of the at- 
tacked sections ; endeavouring to shew that, admitting the theory 
of Horne Tooke to be just, and that particles always originate in 
significant terms, yet it does not follow that they ought to be inter- 
changeable, and strictly equivalent, with the words whence they 
are allowed to spring. Thus, suppose from to signify beginning, 
still the phrase ** beginning from Adam’’ may nevertheless not be 
tautological. 

We demur, however, to the accepted assertion that from 
means beginning. Beginning is an abstract word, which must 
itself be a metaphor derived from the name of some sensible ob- 
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ject ; and we suspect this object to be the dug, or breast, of mam- 
malian animals. In collateral Gothic dialects, we find fromme 
mutter used for a good mother, and frommes kind for a thriving 
child; and the verb frommen used for to yield, to afford, to 
roduce. 
The Latin preposition de is etymologically connected with 
dare: but of the Persian az we know not well where to seek the 


root: probably in (+ 05} to be born, to bring forth. 


On the whole, the points here in discussion are not very im- 
portant to the theory of language in general, or even to the 
reputation of the Persian grammar so extensively criticized. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 23. Preached at the Cathedral Church of Durham, before 
the Lord Bishop of Durham and the Judges of Assize, Au- 
gust 10. 1819. By Francis Haggitt, D.D. 8vo. pp.27. Rod- 
well and Martin. 1819. 

An Assize-sermon is preached by the chaplain of the Sheriff, 
and before the Judges and the magistrates of the county. When 
such a discourse, therefore, delivered under such authority, and 
before such an auditory, forcibly recommends a serious attention 
to the state of the prisons, and the adoption of those improve- 
ments to which the public regard has been called by the exertions 
of the Society whose report we noticed in January last, as 
well as by the excellent publication of Mr. Buxton, (M. R., 
vol. Ixxxvi. pp. 39. and 332.) we consider that no inconsiderable ste 
is made in the progress of those principles which are likely to pro. 
duce so desirable a reform. Dr. Haggitt eloquently points out 
the necessity, in order to diminish that most crying evil of 
the present day, juvenile delinquency, of dividing the old from the 
young, and the hardened convict from the novice in crime; — of 
employing the whole in profitable labour;—and of diffusing reli- 
gious instruction among them, but more particularly among the 
young. It is so clear that xo harm can possibly arise from the 
adoption of these suggestions, and that some good must inevitably 
result from them, that, though individuals may doubt whether the 
State will be benefited to the extent anticipated by the recom- 
menders of the system, every person surely will be inclined to 
support it for the sake of the palpable advantages to which nobody 
can be blind. 


Art. 24. Preached in the Parish Church of St. George the Mar- 
tyr, Queen Square, February 21. 1819, for the Benefit of the 
Fever Institution: containing an Account of its Nature, Origin, 
and Progress. To which are added, Rules to be observed in 
the Apartments of Persons infected with Contagious Fever ; and 
the Process of Fumigation for the Purpose of preventing 
Contagion. By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. 8vo. 1s, 6d, 
Rivingtons. 

Mr. Hewlett informs us that ‘ this is the first appeal in behalf 
of the Fever Institution that has been made from the pulpit,’ 
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and we cordially agree with him in hoping that ‘ it will not be 
made in vain.’ Beneficence cannot easily be more usefully exer- 
cised than in lending its support to such institutions: for they not 
only minister to the relief of those who are afflicted with fever, 
but tend to check the diffusion of the malady; the dwellings of 
the poor being thus prevented from becoming depositories of in- 
fection, by which the contamination might be spread around, and 
numerous lives endangered. Mr. Hewlett has advocated the cause 
of these valuable institutions with sufficient ability and becoming 
zeal. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


In our Number for January last, p. 24., we remarked 
that it was desirable that some person, who had access to 
the Biblical hoards of the Missionary Societies, would print 
in a separate volume a complete collection of Pater-Nosters 
in all the tongues of the earth. With reference to this observ- 
ation we have received a letter, signed M. L., in which the writer 
states, apparently supposing us to be ignorant of the fact, that 
this work has been already performed in a book printed at Amster- 
dam in 1715, and edited by John Chamberlayne, F.R.S. intitled 
* Oratio Dominica in diversas omnium fere Gentium Linguas 
versa,” &c. 

We have to observe to M. LZ. that we have long been familiar 
with Chamberlayne’s imperfect and mis-spelt collection of the 
Lord’s Prayer ; and also with the more extensive and more criti- 
cally edited collection of that prayer which is included in Ade- 
lung’s Mithridates, printed at Berlin in 1806. In consequence, 
however, of the labours of the British Missionary Societies, 


many versions of the Lord’s Prayer now exist in languages not’ 


yet accessible to the extensive research even of Adelung; and 
therefore we expressed the wish, which we now repeat, that some 
person who has access to all the new versions of the Testament 
would reprint a Polyglott Pater-Noster. 





We have to thank S. for the purport of his letter: but it is 
not our intention, at least at present, to undertake the task in 
question. 





It was our wish and design to have attended to Dr. Trotter’s 
work in the present Number, but an accident has delayed our 
notice of it. 





To Sir H. LZ. we beg to make the reply conveyed in the pre- 
ceding note. 





Mr. Worgan must excuse us for declining to continue the musi- 
cal controversy in which he seems disposed to engage us. We 
cannot deat time so as to afford leisure for it. 


"Bote 
230. Z54- 
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